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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——— 

HE Reform Bill has passed through Committee, schedules and 
all. On Monday night the amendments proposed by private 
members were all rejected or withdrawn, and Mr. Disraeli pro- 
posed to take the report on Thursday. ‘his was considered too 
soon, and it was finally arranged that the report should be taken 
yesterday, the debate being coniinuous, and other business ex- 
cluded, so that the third reading might be fixed for Monday. In 
an article on the subject in another column we have assumed that 
this programme will be adhered to, and the pressure on the House 
is now so considerable from the weariness of members, the state of 
the thermometer, the desire to get abroad, and even the interrup- 
tions caused by the reception of the Sultan, that it is really possi- 
ble the Bill may pass early on Tuesday morning. It is more pro- 
bable that the final division, which will be taken by General Peel 
and the old ‘Tories, will come off on ‘Thursday ; but Monday is the 
day now fixed, that is, astronomically speaking, ‘Tuesday morning. 


The week has been full of receptions. The Viceroy of Egypt 
arrived on Monday, 2,400 Belgian Volunteers on Thursday, and 
the Sultan on Friday. The public is only interested in the last, 
but each gives rise to a certain amount of movement and anima- 
tion. ‘The Viceroy has been entertained at Guildhall, the Belgians 
are stared at and almost mobbed in the streets as if they had three 
legs, and the Sultan is a universal topic of popular conversation. 
The reception of all ought to be well conducted, but we deprecate 
strongly the conclusions that we shall fight for Belgium one whit 
the more readily because her volunteers are effectively dressed, 
that we shall defend Turkey because we tax India to give the 
Sultan a supper, or that we shall abstain from taking Egypt when 
needful, because Mr. Gabriel talks complimentary rubbish about 
the “‘ murmurings of the Sphinx being made utterances of poli- 
tical economy.” 


In his most 
as he calls 


Mr. Disraeli was nearly as bad as Mr. Gabriel. 
solemn manner he told the ‘snub-nosed Saxons,” 
them, assembled at the banquet of Thursday, that the Pasha had 
“applied all the resources of modern science in the teeming and 
inexhaustible land of the Pharaohs and the Ptolemies,” and had 


even ‘laid the foundation of representative institutions.” Only 
imagine a fellah with an opinion on monopolies, and the way the 
Viceroy would treat him! How many years is it since Mr. Dis- 
raeli ina nobler mood said, in the House of Commons, ‘ Represen- 
tative institutions are doubtless excellent things, but I cannot 
forget that my race has secn and survived the Pharaohs?” Well, 
history has its revenges, and the descendants of the men who 
dragged the statue of the Sphinx to its place under the whip, honour 
the successor of- the Pharaohs,—who executes public works very 
much as they did—by entertainments and laudation. Mr. 
Poynter should paint the banquet under “Israel in Egypt,” and 
call both ‘‘ The Irony of Providence.” 


The Derby réyime is very fatal to judges. Dr. Lushington is ill, 
and has resigned his seat, after a career during which he may be 
said almost to have made maritime law, and Lord Justice Turner 
died on Tuesday. He did not fill a large space in the public eye, 
taking little part in politic:, but he was esteemed in the profession 
asa good lawyer, a most painstaking judge, anda man of most 
estimable character. Should Sir J. Rolt take the appointment, the 





new Solicitor-General will probably be Mr. Selwyn, but nothing 
has yet transpired. 


The Figaro publishes a long account of the death of the Archduke 
Maximilian, which, it says, was published in a Queretaro paper 
on the 20th June, sent to the Picayune at New Orleans, and 
thence flashed through the Atlantic Cable to Paris. The account 
is possible if the account were published by a priest—otherwise 
Escobedo would have shot him for his pains—if it was sent to the 
Austrian man-of-war now at Orleans by express, and if the 
Austrian Ambassador in Paris gave it to the editor of the Figaro, 
all which things are perfectly possible. The account is highly 
favourable to Maximilian, who is said to have made his followers’ 
safety a condition of his own, who spent his last minutes in writing 
words which might cheer his wife should she ever recover, and 
who met death like a Christian gentleman and a Hapsburg. We 
have little doubt he did all those things, for he was a brave 
man, a sincere Catholic, and deeply attached to the unhappy 
Princess who has paid such an awful penalty for her ambition, 
but whether this particular narrative is authentic must remain for 
some days a question. Still, expense is no object to M. de Metter- 
nich, and if he gave his report to any journal, it would probably 
be the Figaro. 


The division on cumulative voting yesterday week was a very 
curious one. Of the 173 who voted with Mr. Lowe for cumu- 
lative voting, in three or four-cornered constituencies, 96 were 
Liberals and 77 Conservatives, the Liberals therefore taking up 
the principle even more generally than Conservatives. Of the 
majority voting against it, 166 were Liberals and 138 Conserva- 
tives. ‘Thus the Liberal party, taken separately, gave a majority 
against the plan of 70, and the Conservative party, taken separately, 
gave a majority against it of 71. Considering that Mr. Disraeli 
used all the force of the Government influence against it, this does 
not probably show so marked a Conservative dread of the plan as 
was shown in the Liberal ranks. ‘There were two or three 
genuine Radicals, like Mr. Mill, Mr. Fawcett, and Mr. Hughes, 
in its favour, but the mass of its supporters were either Con- 
servative-Liberals, like Mr. Lowe and Earl Grosvenor, or Conser- 
vatives. 


It is worth notice with regard to the division on the Cumu- 
lative Vote that about 62 per cent. of the majority who opposed 
the measure were men above fifty years of age,—/. ¢., men 
whose political ideas were likely to be stereotyped, while 70 per 
cent. of the minority were men below that age, men whose ideas 
are more likely to influence the future than the present. 


Mr. Disraeli’s speech against the motion was one of the most 
democratic in tone and rollicking in manner which he has yet de- 
livered. He began by striking somewhat heavily at Mr. Gorst, the 
Conservative member for Cambridge, who had supported the reso- 
lution on grounds that were not agreeable to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Mr. Gorst had said that the younger members would 
in future either lose their seats and be cut off from public life, or 
be demoralized by the sacrifices of principle necessary for making 
themselves popular, a result to which he personally looked forward 
“‘ with dread.” Mr. Disraeli somewhat brutally retorted that he 
was rot bound, on account of Mr. Gorst’s extreme youth, “ of 
which he seems extremely proud,” to shape the remainder of his 
own career ‘in order to ensure to the honourable member a 
brilliant future.” Mr. Disraeli went on to object to the cumula- 
tive vote, on the curious plea that it would diminish the number of 
contests, and increase the number of unopposed returns. Members 
so returned ‘‘ would not be elected by a free people in the light of 
Heaven,” but would be nominated. Schemes of this sort were 
very good for discussion, especially in a debating society, and in 
many cases ‘‘ they subserve,” said Mr. Disraeli, ‘* private compla- 
cency.” But there was no reason for fearing majorities and pro- 
tecting minorities, ‘The majorities are only “ Englishmen born and 
bred under the influence of the manners, laws, customs, and tra- 
ditions of the country,"—in short, as Mr. Forster interposed, 
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‘our own flesh and blood.” 


—eaiail 
ad Mr. Gladstone male the same | cessary; but we should have thought Burke’s execution, whi 
Ilad Mr. Gladst le tl cessary ; but hould | thought Burke's execution, whic, 


speech last session about ‘the light of Heaven,” as shining exclu- | Lord Derby’s Cabinet advised, quite as unnecessary, cruel, ang 
sively on contested elections, and on the duty of trusting English- barbarous. Lord Derby's judgment is evidently a good deg 


men gv4@ Englishmen, be would never have heard the end of it. 


| influenced by rank. Not so Lord Stanley’s. In reply to , 


Even “ the free poople voting in the light of Heaven” will pro- | leading question from Sir L. Palk on Thursday, as to the 


bably never be brought up against Mr. Disraeli. 





At the opening of the Alexandra Orphanage for Infants at 
Hornsey Rise last Saturday, Lord Granville made some admirable 
remarks on the vices of the system of election to these charities, 
involving, as it does, all the machinery of a long canvass and the 
unscrupulous use of personal influence by those who interest them- 


| steps to be taken to record the opinion of the House, Lord Stanley 
only said, ‘‘ Sir, itis not the intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
| to ask the House to take any step of the character proposed by 
the honourable gentleman. I am sure we all sympathize with his 
| feelings, and every one, I think, will agree in lamenting the violent 
| and untimely death of a gallant and amiable gentleman, whose 
| high spirit and enterprise, under happier circumstances, might 


selves for individuals, and usually ending in the election, not of the | have rendered him distinguished either in the battlefield or in the 
child or other object of charity who is most in need of help, but | councils of Europe.” But, no opinion could be recorded without 


the one who has fortunately enlisted the most influential assist- 


ance. The mischief is due, of course, to the supposed necessity 
of giving each subscriber a little private power in return for his 
money,—giving him, that is, a right to aid in selecting the object 
of charity, as well as the disinterested satisfaction of having done | 
good. More good would no doubt be usually effected, if a perfectly 


impartial Committee examined carefully the claims of all the appli- 
eants, and admittedin the order of urgency. But then, it is feared, 
subscriptions might fall off, in spite of the great saving of worry 
to busy subscribers. Perhaps some compromise might be effected 
by lodging in the managing committee officially a full majority of 
all the votes, and only distributing the remainder among the sub- 
scribers. It would be better, however, to limit the power of 
subscribers to electing the managing committee, and throw all the 
responsibility of selection upon them. 


On religious questions the Lords seem almost more liberal than 
the Commons. When the Offices’ and Oaths’ Bill, as passed in 
the Lower House, providing for the opening of the Lord Chancel- 
lorship of Ireland and other offices to Roman Catholics, came up 
for discussion on Thursday, Lord Lyvelen moved an amendment, 
including the office of Lord- Lieutenant amongst those which ought 


to be open to Roman Catholics. Lord Derby resisted this | 


aémendment, on the ground that the Viceroy represents the 
Sovereign, and that you might almost as well permit the Sovereign 
to be Catholic —(would it be, in fact, really dangerous to our 
liberties ?)—to which Lord Kimberley replied that the Lord- 
Lieutenant represents the Crown, first, in Court ceremonials, which 
a Catholic might hold just as well as another man,—and next, in 
granting pardons, which he does by power delegated from the 
Crown, and not from the Home Office. In this aspect a'so his 
Catholicism could not be very dangerous. Politically he is 
obliged by his commission to correspond with the English Home 
Secretary, and acts under his directions, so that, as the English 
Home Secretary may be a Catholic, there is no special danger in 
permitting a Catholic subordinate. In spite of Lord Derby’s 
opposition, the amendment was rejected by a majority of only 
14,—55 peers voting for the amendment, and 69 against. 


The Bishop of Carlisle (Dr. Waldegrave) made on another 
clause of the Bill, which permits State officials to attend in 
their robes of office, at their own place of worship, one of the 
narrowest and foolishest speeches which even a Bishop ever nade 
in the House of Lords. He thought that if passed it might lead 
—(of course it might)—to a Jew Mayor attending the synagogue 
in his Mayoralty robes, and where should we be then? Nay, 
such dignified municipal garments might even go on the back of 
their wearer ‘‘ to places where Christianity was not only ignored, 
but even called in question.” Doubtless ; and would the clothes be 
any the worse for that ? or the person for wearing the clothes? ‘The 
Bishop of Carlisle does not suppose that the mace would be con- 
verted, or that the gold chain would Hebraize? He was anxious 
to divide the House, but finding himself almost alone at the door 
of the lobby—which was creditable to the good sense of the House 
of Lords—Dr. Waldegrave withdrew his zealous opposition to 
subjecting orthodox clothes to heretical influences. 


It is instructive to contrast Lord Derby’s language about the 
execution of the poor Emperor Maximilian with that of his 
‘noble relative,” as he always calls Lord Stanley,—perhaps “‘ my 
noble son” would sound awkward. Lord Derby on Tuesday, in 
the House of Lords, spoke of Juarez’s military execution of Maxi- 
milian,—who had executed officers on the other side,—in words 
almost strong enough for Crookes or Broadhead. ‘‘ My Lords, I 
must say that I share in the feelings of all your Lordships at this 
most unnecessary, most cruel, and most barbarous murder, which 
must excite horror in every civilized country.” For our parts, we 
deeply regret it, and think it, as Lord Derby calls it, wholly unne- 


| discussing fairly all the antecedents which led to his death; and 
then, again, “‘ great as are our power and influence, we are the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom, and not the Parliament of the 
world,”—which strikes us as admirable sense in Lord Derby's 
noble relative. 
It is possible, apparently, that we shall invade Abyssinia in the 
cold weather. The King refuses absolutely to surrender our 


| messenger, Mr. Rassam, the Consul, the missionaries, and the 
| English workmen whom he has seized, and Lord Stanley is getting 


tired of his insolence. Last of Suez the British subject must be 
either slave or Roman citizen, and Theodorus is to have but ong 
more chance. If he will surrender his captives at once, well; if 
fiot, he will be dethroned by an expedition from Bombay. One 
British regiment, two troops of horse artillery, five regiments of 
Bombay infantry, and the Scinde Horse ought to be sufficient to 
upset a crowned savage whom his own people have already learned 
to detest. The expense will be considerable, but most of it will 








fall fairly on India—for which alone we interfere in the Red Sea 
—and the Indian commissariat never leaves its soldiers to starve, 
or die of want of clothes. The only point is, if India pays, to 
leave Sir John Lawrence to choose his man without Horse Guards’ 
interference. 





M. Thiers made a great speech on Mexico on Wednesday, which 
reads rather dull to Englishmen. Its great point is that the 
Emperor made a blunder which he would not kave made had the 
Chamber had the courage, through responsible Ministers, to resist 
him, an argument open to M. Rouher’s retort that the majority 
in the Chamber assented to the expedition. Moreover, although 
had the Chamber been absolute, Mexico would never have been 
invaded, yet Italy would never have been set free, and the one 
deed must be set against the other. If we understand M. Thiers, 
the crime committed by Napoleon in Mexico was failure simply; 
had he succeeded, invasion would have become a noble act. ‘That 
reasoning would justify the 2nd of December, and its habitual 
use explains the limits of M. Thiers’ influence in France. He 
expresses and excites the popular selfishness, but he never touches 
popular sentiment. Now, in France at all events, it is sentiment, 
and not selfishness, which overthrows Governments. 


Complaints are appearing in the papers of the way in which 
officers invested with the Star of India receive their decorations. 
They are sent in a brown paper parcel from the Heralds’ Office, and 
no Knight has in England been ceremonially invested. This neglect 
increases the unpopularity of the Order, which it is felt debars 
Anglo-Indians from the Bath—an Imperial and not local decora- 
tion—which is bestowed with very little discrimination, and which 
is distributed wholesale to chiefs whose very names the Heralds’ 
Office could not spell without aid from the India House. The local 
character of the Order cannot of course be avoided, but it would 
be possible to convince those who receive it that some one outside 
the India House had at all events heard their names, to add to the 
reward the pleasure of knowing that it came not only from Sir 
John Lawrence, but from the Throne. 


Mr. Seward has made a somewhat noteworthy speech at Boston. 
He says the one thing required to keep the Union intact is that 
the people should submit to the President of their own choice. If 
they will but do that, he would engage in thirty, forty, or fifty 
years to give them the possession of the American continent and 
the control of the entire world. But it must be the President, 
and not an assembly, for, says Mr. Seward, “ Almighty God has 
revealed to men or allowed them to conceive of no safe or per- 
manent government in which there shall not be one executive 
head.” ‘The Roman Republic lasted a good while, and did some 
great things with two; the world has scarcely yet forgot the history 
of the Council of Ten; and England seems safe enough under a 
Cabinet. The President's authority is doubtless beneficial, but 
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the divinity of ‘‘ one-man power” is strong doctrine from a re- 
publican mouth. 


The Earl of Shaftesbury asked the Archbishop of Canterbury on 
Monday, in the House of Lords, on what authority he had stated 
in a published letter that the opinion of Convocation would be 
taken on any changes recommended by the Ritualistic Commission, 
‘before Parliament shall make any enactment touching them.” 
The Archbishop’s reply was not very clear; but he appeared to 
state that in his opinion no change of the Prayer Book or Rubric 
would be legal which was not passed both by Convocation and 
Parliament, on the ground that the consent of both had been 
taken before the Prayer Book was adopted. It came out, however, 
—which is the main point,—that the Government had given no 
pledge to make the assent of Convocation a preliminary to the 
assent of Parliament, and that Lord Derby strongly believes in 
the competency of Parliament to do as it pleases, without consult- 
ing Convocation. He prefers, however, to conciliate that un- 
manageable body by asking its opinion, and then not following it 
unless it suits him,—which is an unobjectionable though prolix 
and redundant procedure. ‘The worthy clergymen never have 
been able yet to amend the 29th Canon, which does not seem a 
wery great draft on their resources, and they are probably in- 
eapable of suggesting anything of a practical nature. Still they 
might assent to anything which they knew Parliament intends to 
pass with or without their assent,—as they did to the new Clerical 
Subscription Act. 


Mr. W. E. Forster made a good speech on the Education Bill, 
antroduced by Mr. Austin Bruce, and the second reading of which 
was discussed on Wednesday. The principle of the Bill was 
to give any community rating powers to rate themselves 
for the purpose of more efficient education, if they so please,—the 
watepayers to avail themselves of existing denominational schools 
with the help of the Conscience Clause, but to provide out of the 
rates for more complete and efficient education. ‘The Bill was 


only an experimental one, and if it succeeded in large towns, it 


aight then be applied to country districts. Mr. Forster's statis- 
tics, however, seemed to show that even plenty of good schools 
would not secure all the scholars who ought to be compelled to 
attend. A system of compulsory education, and therefore also of 
compulsory rating, is what is really wanted. Mr. Austin Bruce's 
measure seems fit only to prepare the way for something bigger and 
more effective. 


The imposing collection of prelates and priests at Rome was 


scattered somewhat rapidly. The cholera broke out, and the 
railways could hardly carry the flying clergy. It is said that the 
tone of the vast assembly has greatly strengthened the Pope’s 
resolve to calla General Council, and fourteen questions have been 
already prepared to be laid before them. ‘The proposal to declare 
the Pope infallible has encountered, however, an unexpected 
The Italian priests, prelates, and cardinals alike 


Ultramontanue than Rome. Italians cannot help being realists, 
and they see the Pope too closely to believe that any divine 
afflatus can reside in him, except in his official capacity as mouth- 
piece of the Church. Pius himself is not exempt from this 
realistic tendency. ‘The Times’ correspondent vouches for this 
story :—‘‘ A coloured priest, unacquainted with Italian, knelt 
before him, and endeavoured to express himself in Latin, though 
unsuccessfully. His Holiness then gave him his benediction, 
adding, sutto voce, ‘Figlio mio, come sei brutto !'—* My son, how 
agly thou art!’” 


The Bill, authorizing the Government to extend the exceptional 
powers of the Sheffield Commission to other places passed through 
committee in the Lower House on Thursday. The provision which 
‘enables the Cominission to condone any crime as a reward for con- 
fession was criticized by Mr. Forster as calculated, unless very spar- 
ingly used, to demoralize the people, and Mr. Gladstone supported his 
view. We have elsewhere tried to explain the injury the indemnities 
may cause, and may remark here that the House generally seemed 
to perceive the possible mischief, but could not resist the tempta- 
tion to employ the most certain means of exposing the Unions. 


Mr, Ayrton remarked with keen sense that the magistrates of | 


Sheffield must have known much of what was going on, and were 
almost as much to blame as the people, and Mr. Hardy will find, 
if he is not very careful, that the growing sense of powerlessness 
in our police arrangements will end in a reform much more to the 
taste of Mr. Peter Taylor than himself. If a scientific police is 
needful to repress these outrages, there will be a scientific police, 
in which the officers will not be hereditary. 





The Co-Operative Societies are, it appears, threatened with a 
Trades’ Union of masters against them, who send them to 
‘Coventry ” for underselling. ‘The Council of the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Association recently sent to Messrs. J. and F. Howard, 
of Bedford, an order for agricultural implements. Messrs. 
Howard not only refused to supply the goods, but printed the 
correspondence, sent it through the trade, and roused the agents, 
say the Council, ‘‘ to compel other manufacturers” to follow the 
same course. Clearly this is a case of intimidation within the 
scope of Sir W. Erle’s Commission, but as it is masters who refuse 
intercourse with a Co-Operative society, not men who decline to 
work with one another, the House of Commons will neither 
rebuke nor interfere. 


An effort is being made by the Paris Excursion Committee of 
the Working Men’s Club and Institute Union to render the visits 
of English artizans to the French Exhibition one of permanent 
instruction as well as mere amusement. ‘The French authorities have 
been induced by the efforts of Mr. Hodgson Pratt and Mr. A. H. 
Layard, M.P., to open to the excursionists several most valuable 
institutions, and to provide the means for their receiving full ex- 
planation and instruction with regard to them. A prize fund is 
established by the Committee for rewarding the authors of the best 
reports on certain specified branches of industry, towards which 
a grant of 2501. has just been made by the Science and Art 
Department. aay 

The issue of the first reports of the Council of Law Reporting 
is a matter of more than mere professional interest. The storm 
of opposition which prejudice and self-interest raised against the 
Bar scheme of establishing a single authoritative series of Law 
Reports has passed off, and Mr. Daniel and his coadjutors are 
now entitled to celebrate their triumph. It appears by the re- 
port that the Law Reports are now officially recognized by all 
the legal authorities, Gray’s Inn and Serjeants’ Inn having at 
length given in their adhesion ; and there can be little doubt now 
of the complete success of a scheme which, though novel, has 
brought conviction to the minds of the ultra-conservative organiza- 
tion established in the precincts of Lincoln's Inn and the '‘femple. 
One thing only remains to be done, viz., to grant to the Council of 
Law Reporting a charter of incorporation, so that its perpetual 
succession may be insured. Seeing that the law of the land de- 
pends to a great extent for its enunciation and preservation upon 
the publication of judicial decisions, we can hardly conceive a case 
in which a monopoly of publication can be more advantageously 
permitted than in this instance, and we trust the effort to obtain 
a charter will be successful. It would be almost as sensible to 
give the reports of the debates in Hansard the force of an Act 
of Parliament as to allow the present system to continue, under 
which any inexperienced note-taker in Court may, by publishing 
his impressions of the judge's decision in a case, establish a pre- 
cedent which has all the force of law. 


Although a fair average business has been transacted in National 
Stock this week, and although the dividend payments have been 
commenced to the public, somewhat numerous fluctuations have 
taken place in the quotations. On Monday, Consols for money 
were done at 943 7, and for the 8th of August, 947, 95. Yester- 


4 38) 
day the closing prices were 94} 7 for transfer, and 943, 95, for the 


account. Reduced and New ‘Three per Cents. were quoted at 94 
to}; Exchequer Bills, 20s. to 27s. prem. ; India Bonds, 57s. to 
65s. prem. ; and India Five per Cents., 110} to 3. Foreign Bonds 
and Railway Shares have been extremely inactive, and the prices 
of most securities have tended downwards. There has been a 
moderate demand for money, and the best commercial paper is 
readily taken at 2 to 2} per cent. The stock of bullion in the 
Bank of England now amounts to 22,541,231/., while the Bank of 
France holds 34,453,308/. 


The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 


and on Friday week are subjoined :— 
Friday, July 5. Friday, July 12. 
Mexican -_ os “ 90 oe 16k ee 16 
Spanish Passives oe oe ee oe oe 233 oe 
Do. Certificates .. oe oe ee 153 ee 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1353 .. oe ee oe 69 oe 
‘ i 6 
Unite States 5.20's .. ee ee oo ee 725 oo 
Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, ae 5. Friday, July 12. 
25 oe 26 


Great Eastern., ee ee 
1li 


Great Northern 
Great Western... oe « 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 
London and Brighton se 
Loudon and North-Westera 
London and South-Western 
London, Chatuam, and Dover 
Metropolitau .. “a 
Midlaud.. oe se 
Nortin-Eastero, Berwick 

0. York... 
South-Kastero or 


a a oe oe 
hee enere 
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things, but, from their want of relation to the future, with no in- 
TOPIC S OF THE DAY. terest in doing the better instead of the worse. If, on the other 
ae hand, it is used, as it may be used if the true artizans take 
THE CORONATION OF THE HOUSEHOLDER. power, to found and regulate, if the irresistible Householder 
HE English Revolution marches fast. Monday night is | commands order and compels education, coerces the nation 
fixed for the third reading of the Reform Bill, and | into discipline, and makes law as absolute as in armies, the 
though Mr. Gladstone will doubtless utter a magnificent speech | result may be almost unmixed good, for we shall occupy the 
against its many imperfections, and Mr. Lowe will once more | position France would hold if all her people were educated, and 
pour forth an eloquent tirade against Democracy, and Lord | the irresistible central authority were but herself under another 
Cranborne will describe the change about to pass over the|name. That ademocracy will rule England is certain, certain 
Constitution in weighty and mournful sentences, and General | also that it will rule it strongly, but whether it will be of the 
Peel will give vent to the disgust which old Conservatives feel | American type, seeking ever to reduce society into a heap of 
at the trickiness of their leader, there is no chance but that the | dust, or of the better French type, seeking ever, though it has 
Bill will pass. The true Liberals have striven hard to admit hitherto failed, to cast the grains into some newer and higher, 
the many into the Constitution without disfranchising the few, | because definite form, remains still to be decided. All that 
to infuse democratic vigour into the nerves of the State while | is certain is, that it will have force for either ; may, on the one 
excluding democratic vulgarity of object and idea, to repre- | hand, exclude the thinkers from power in favour of the mil- 
sent the people without ceasing to represent the nation,—and | lionaires, and so vulgarize all political life; abolish the aris- 
they have failed, and they know that they have failed. Partly | tocracy, without establishing any ideal to correct the inherent 
through their own fault, partly through the recklessness of | meanness of bourgeois standards; insist on a colourless sociak 
their adversaries, they are in a position which compels them to | equality, and declare that the only needful sceptre is the con- 
accept the evil with the good, or to reject the good, and in re- | stable’s biton ; or it may, on the other hand, find in a new-- 
jecting it sacrifice all present power, it may even be all future | born reverence for the State the refining influence it once 
power, of tempering the evil. They must accept the Bill as | found in regard for an aristocracy; may bring the power 
it stands or cease to govern England ; the Lords will not ven- | of the community to aid the weakness of the individual ; 
ture to act,—cannot, perhaps, on such a question, be expected | may organize the nation till the whole body sympathizes in: 
to act, for their chance is the union of the million with | the lightest suffering of its smallest member. If the result of 
the millionaires,—and to all human appearance, before | the measure be what some men fear—to supply leverage for one 
August closes, the “ aristocratic republic with monarchical | dead heave of the masses upwards to the light, to give hope, and 
institutions” will be a democratic republic tempered by a | careers, and the enjoyment of life to the crushed-down common 
monarchical tradition. The ultimate sovereignty of the middle | millions who have toiled on through so many ages, only to ac- 
class will be exchanged for the ultimate sovereignty of handi- | cumulate at last a right to poor relief—the disfranchisement 
craftsmen, and England will commence for the second time | of culture will, though still bad in itself in our eyes, have an 
within living memory a new political career. Unless prece-| ample compensation. That upheaval is but half the work 
dents are worthless and reason utterly at fault, we shall | which wise men seek in urging political progress, for they 
within ten years have a new House of Commons, that is, a | seek to give men wisdom as well as comfort, but it is the half 
new sovereign power, with a new tone and novel impulses, | without which the other half is impossible or useless. But ° 
driving with fresh and indefinitely increased momentum | will the new electorate do this, will it begin the battle with 
towards objects at present scarcely seen as through a haze at | pauperism, and ignorance, and preventible disease, and social 
sea. All the new things may be bad or good; we only con- | anarchy? willit put down ignorance with an armed hand, and 
tend that they must at least be new; that with the third | strike at disease as it would strike an invader? All that is 
reading of Mr. Disraeli’s Bill the old political world in which | certain is that it can do it, as it can also, by returning only 
this generation has lived and breathed and fought and suc- | millionaires, by proclaiming laissez-faire as its fixed principle, 
ceeded will silently pass away. There will be, so to speak, a|and by reducing the authority of the State to a formula, like- 
new heaven and a new earth; a new, and it may be, brighter | the authority of the Throne, widen and deepen the existing de- 
ideal, towards which politicians may lift themselves in aspira- | moralization and anarchy. Will it, to use a small but concrete 
tion ; a new, and we greatly fear, a coarser series of facts and | and intelligible illustration, insist that there shall be no Poor 
passions, and gravitating tendencies, restraining them from | Law, and so restore the habit of thrift; or that there shall be 
flight. The pettiness of the means must not blind us to the | a wise Poor Law, and so make Christianity effective ; or that 
magnitude of the result achieved. It is but Mr. Disraeli who | there shall be just such a Poor Law as is compatible with the 
has been the lever, but the thing moved is the British world. | least possible demand on the electors’ pockets? The new elec- 
When Parliament reassembles the non-electors of to-day, the | torate can secure either, but there is no ground for deciding, 
classes whose voice has been but as the roar of the surf, | no guarantee for believing which of the three it will secure. 
which all men hear and no man cares to analyze, will be the | All that is certain is, that the Bill will develop the necessary 
acknowledged sovereigns of a fourth of the human race. If they | force. 
ery for Barabbas, Barabbas must not only go free, but ascend It is the coexistence of doubt as to the character of the 
the judgment-seat. In the presence of changes so vast, with | new Sovereign with certainty as to his power which makes his 
consequences so permanent, we cannot wonder that even to- | installation next Monday so unspeakably important an event. 
day, so few hours before the end, politicians should doubt | When we elected our new ruler in 1832 we knew whom we 
whether the end is really at hand, whether it will not be | Were electing, knew almost precisely his politics, his habitudes, 
arrested by eloquence, or delayed by fear, or stopped by some | his dominant virtues and foibles. He turned out to be much 
great political cataclysm; but the feeling is but a physical aslo in temper and much more honest in taxation than 
emotion, the chill which precedes the explosion, and the ex- | anybody anticipated, but, with this exception, the tenpounder 
plosion will arrive nevertheless. The Bill must pass. | has almost exactly fulfilled Lord John Russell’s hopes and the: 
We have never been able either to applaud or to denounce | more sensible Tories’ fears,—has been very liberal, very much 
its inevitable results, as some of our contemporaries have | opposed to organization, very much inclined to weaken the 
done, for we do not believe that any politician knows, or— | authority of the State, and very much given to a sort of 
and this is the marvel of the situation—thinks he knows, what | bowrgeo’s eomplacency and indisposition to construct. But 
those results will be. The single thing certain is, that a new | the Sovereign whois to ascend in 1868 we do notknow. The 
and gigantic force has this year been born into the political |artizan is familiar to us, and the artizans’ assistant, but the 
world, and the result of that birth will depend absolutely | Householder? What is he? Even his politics are unknown, 
upon the use to which that force may be applied. Hence-| much more his wishes, most of all, his temper. If the six 
forward the nation has an irresistible instrument, a weapon | ablest politicians in England were gathered round a table and 
which may be employed alike to pulverize or to construct, to | compelled to speak their true thought of him, we should have 
demolish or to found, to clear away ruins or to erect the | just twelve different opinions, each man having two, ranging 
fairer edifices which should supersede them. The one good | from a belief that the Householder would be a socialist fanatic 
thing we shall undoubtedly get out of the Revolution is political | to a belief that he would be an easy-going money-seeking, 
strength. If that isemployed, as it is very likely to be employed, | liquor-loving, immovable Conservative. But on one point there 
merely to pulverize, to brush away obstacles, social, moral, or | would be no dispute. Charles I. or William LI., Stuart, or 
traditional, from before the capitalist and the artizan, the | Tudor, or Guelph, whatever his character, impulses, or aims, 
result will be almost unmixed evil, for we shall in a genera- | the Householder whom on Monday his superiors enthrone is 
tion be in a worse position than that of New York—the masses | thenceforward absolute monarch of the richest, the most 
dominant, but not possessed of landed property, able to do all | extended, and the most varied dominion upon earth. 
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CLERICAL M.P.’s. 


R. BIDDULPH, the Member for Herefordshire, and a 
M Liberal, is to propose,—if he can find an opportunity 
on the report of the Reform Bill,—what Mr. Disraeli says will 
raise “a very grave question,” and is likely to give rise “ to 
protracted discussion,” —that priests and deacons “who have 
not been clerically employed for twelve months” shall be 
eligible as Members of Parliament in future. We hope he 
may find time to propose this on the report, and we hope 
the “ protracted discussion,” if it ensues, will terminate in 
extinguishing this foolish and unmeaning legislative attempt 
to bar a particular sort of human being out of political 
life. We do not see the use of Mr. Biddulph’s limi- 
tation on the class of clergymen from whom a member 
might be selected. It seems to imply that clergymen ought 
to have abandoned their professional calling, as far as a 
clergyman under the present restrictions on that head can 
do so, before he may enter political life. If it is meant 
merely to prevent a clergyman from neglecting his clerical 
duties for the sake of politics, we do not think this restric- 
tion the right one. No doubt, as for a branch of the Civil 
Service, it might be necessary to provide that no clergymen 
“‘with cure of souls”’ should sit in the House of Commons. 
But anything beyond that would take away half the meaning 
of the concession. We do not specially care to get clerical 
black sheep, clerical deserters, men who have ceased to serve 
the Church because the service of the Church is no longer to 
their mind, the right to serve in Parliament if they will. 
We conclude that what Mr. Biddulph wants,—certainly what 
we want,—is to get clergymen who love the Church, who love 
their own duties in the Church, who if they gave up a 
eure of souls to sit in Parliament would do so not because 
they were ashamed of their work as English clergymen, but 
because they thought it the side of their work on which they 
could render the Church most service, and who, therefore, would 
not wish to be estranged from any such clerical duties as might 
still fall in their way by the political duties they had under- 
taken. The attempt to insist on interposing any interval of 
‘time or any chasm between the clergyman’s political life and 
his performance of clerical duties seems to us one of the 
greatest mistakes that could be made in according clergymen 
the privileges of all others of their fellow-citizens. If they 
are to be elected Members of Parliament, the fresher they are 
from the spirit of their clerical duties, the more use they will 
be as representatives of their brethren in the Church. Nobody 
thinks of preventing military officers from sitting in the 
House of Commons, and indeed they sit there in considerable 
numbers. Nobody would think of making it a condition that 
for a year back they had not been engaged in any military 
‘duties. We do not know, of course, with what view Mr. 
Biddulph has engrafted this odd proviso on his proposed 
repeal of a special disability. But if it is meant in any way 
to loosen the tie between clerical and political life, except so 
far as to provide that clergymen with duties requiring their 
whole time must not give a great part of that time to polities, 
we think it goes to neutralize the whole force of the boon. 
In any case, to insist upon interposing a year between a clergy- 
man’s clerical life and his parliamentary life seems to us 
wholly unmeaning and absurd. 

The object of setting the clergy free from this mischievous 
political disability seems to us so clear, that we cannot even 
enter into, or understand the existence of, the case on the 
other side. Mr. Disraeli said recently in a Reform debate 
that no good leading article could be anything but onesided. 
If you allowed yourself to state the opposite side you would 
ruin the article. That seemed to us to show that Mr. Disraeli, 
though he may have written able articles now and then, has never 
really been a practised political writer. For our own parts, 
we doubt if a really good leading article ever did try to ignore 
the case on the other side, except for political, and not literary 
reasons. Noargument really seems strong till it has been tested 
by collision with the strongest form of opposing argument. 
And, therefore, it is not for Mr. Disraeli’s very bad reason, 
but for the much better reason that we can find no sort of even 
prima facie case justifying this disability, that we omit to state 
the case on the other side. On our own side the case is very 
simple and very strong. Nothing is worse than an artificial 
line drawn between secular and spiritual affairs. No Parlia- 
ment can seriously avoid spiritual considerations,—or else un- 
spiritual considerations, which, for our purpose, comes to the 
same thing; and no Church ought to ignore political facts. 


abstract thought. Every debate,—not merely on Church 
matters, but on questions of justice and equity,—such a 
debate, for instance, as last Friday's, on the bad justice 
administered by the Wiltshire bench of magistrates,—neces- 
sarily invokes considerations which no one feels more deeply 
than clergymen. So true is this of the debate we have just 
referred to, that it was a clergyman, from his deep feel- 
ing of the injury done to his parishioners by the in- 
justice in question, who forced the whole matter before 
Parliament, though he would have been himself disquali- 
fied for calling the attention of Parliament to the subject. 
You cannot exclude questions vital to the highest interests 
of the clergy from the consideration of Parliament; and 
you cannot exclude questions vital to the secular interests 
of the nation from the consideration of the clergy. There is 
no more reason for denying the clergy the right of representing 
their fellow-men in Parliament than for denying the same 
right to Dissenting ministers, or to barristers, or to phy- 
sicians, or to merchants, or soldiers, or any other class of men. 
On the contrary, there is /ess reason than for denying the 
same to any of these except Dissenting ministers,—for 
the clergy, if they are true clergy, are at least profoundly 
intimate with the condition of the most suffering of 
all classes, whose condition demands most consideration 
from the Legislature; and on educational questions no 
opinion would have so much weight as that of an able and 
experienced clergyman. There is a sort of superstition that 
the cure of souls once undertaken is too sacred a duty to be 
given up for politics. But, in the first place, it constantly és 
given up for occupations even less dignified than politics,— 
for leisurely social life,—if a clergyman has private property 
which is enough for him without the income of a living. In 
the next place, it is nonsense talking about one class of duties 
being more sacred than another, without reference to the special 
powers of the person who undertakes them. Making railways, 
for a man endowed by Providence with a special gift for engi- 
neering, is a more sacred duty than the cure of souls. And 
everybody knows that there are clergymen who are rather poli- 
ticians, or even statesmen with a special kind of experience, than 
mere clergymen. Where this is so, why should a false and mis- 
chievous chasm between secular and spiritual life be invented, 
for the express purpose of depriving the State of this class of 
representatives? In the House of Lords the theory is that the 
Bishops owe a duty to the State. If Bishops owe a duty to 
the Upper House of Legislature, how can clergymen who may 
be delegated by their fellow-citizens to represent them in the 
Commons, owe less duty to the Lower House / 

There would be another incidental advantage in doing away 
with this absurd, obsolete, and unconstitutional restriction. 
We often hear now,—we heard with regard to the Ritualistic 
Commission from the Archbishop of Canterbury only on 
Monday,—that Parliament cannot properly legislate for the 
Church without asking the previous assent of Convocation! 
Now, we must say we think it would be nearly as 
reasonable to say that Parliament cannot reform the law 
without asking the assent of the Inns of Court; and we 
should say not only “ nearly” but “quite” as reasonable, 
but for the fact that barristers can get into the House of 
Commons, and do get in in great numbers, while the clergy 
are by a special disability kept out of the House of Commons. 
No corporate body can be conceived more contemptible, for 
legislative purposes, than Convocation, or indeed any other 
guild of unalloyed professional men. It is a sort of Trades’ 
Union. And what Trades’ Union could be entrusted with 
power to legislate for the trade? But there is just this show 
of excuse for this absurd pretension of Convocation,—that one 
class of the nation, and that a class specially interested in our 
Church legislation, is, by a most absurd provision, shut out 
from Parliament, and, therefore, unable to make its voice 
directly heard on the subject of that legislation. If Mr. 
Biddulph’s clause, without its needless and unmeaning proviso, 
were carried, we hope we might hear no more of such non- 
sense as asking the consent of Convocation to the ecclesiastical 
legislation of Parliament. 





THE SULTAN’S RECEPTION. 
popes are supposed to be thrifty, and Frenchmen 


are au fund parsimonious, Germans want twopenceworth 
for every penny, and Italians would “do without ” their 
skins if their skins cost them sixpence a year, but for an act 
of downright dirty meanness, of thrift which is almost theft, 
commend us to open-handed, generous John Bull! He has 





The attempt to divide the two spheres is a mere fiction of 
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been doing this week an act which would turn any other | 
human being sick with disgust, and is patting himself with | 
delight at his own liberality and conscientiousness. It has | 
been the wish of the public, partly from a vague political 
fancy, partly from curiosity, and partly from a genuine feel- | 
ing of hospitality, to invite the Sultan to England. The | 
Government, very properly, as we think—for after all there is | 
such a thing as international courtesy—acceded to this wish, | 
and the Sultan accepted the invitation. So far all was plea- | 
sant, but then a little practical difficulty arose. It is usual for 
English gentlemen when honoured with a visit from a distin. | 
guishe a foreigner to try to entertain him, and it was felt thatsome 
sort of “féte,” or “party,” or ceremonial gathering of big people | 
to receive the invited guest, the Head of the Mussulman world, 
the absolute ruler of thirty-five millions of people, was almost 
indispensable; but then fétes cost money for candles and cham- | 
pagne and things, and who was to pay the bill? The Queen, of | 
course, could not be asked. England is studded with palaces ; 
her Sovereign, owing to admirable management and a great 
legacy, is very rich ; and there is an idea that the natural host 
of a travelling King is the King in whose dominions he travels. 
When English Royalty goes abroad that idea is acted on, but 
of course each country has its customs, and in England the 
custom is to lodge travelling Princes in public-houses. It was 
much that the custom should have been so far departed from 
in favour of the Sultan, that, unlike the King of Denmark, he 


|really a bright one. Nothing connected with England strikes 
| the imagination of foreigners like her Indian Empire—vide 
‘De Tocqueville’ s letters to Lady Theresa Lewis—and to make 
‘that Indian Empire visible, as it were, in London to every 
| distinguished visitor is decidedly expedient. There is too 
‘little of the i imposing about all our arrangements, and any- 
‘thing which recalls the extent of the national power helps to 
| supply the place of the visible grandeur London so sadly lacks, 
| The India House, too, can perform the function assigned it pecu- 
|liarly well. There are men in and about it who understand 
what stately ceremonial means, who have seen Courts a little 
brighter than gloomy St. James’s, who are not afraid of colour, 
and know what draperies can be made to secure in the way of 
scenic effect. The Oriental character of the House, too, gives 
| it an excuse for a certain barbarism of display, a certain glitter 
‘and staginess of decoration, which would, under a purely 
| English 1 management, be pronounced bad style, but which is 
|infinitely more effective than a more sad-coloured and, so to 
speak, European arrangement can be made. A black frock 
coat isa much more sensible garment than a Rajah’s state 
dress, but when the object is show, the Rajah’s dress is by 
much the showier. The Great Mogul could de Great Enter- 


| tainer very nicely, even if General Cust should again forget 


grammar in his august indignation, and during the present 
interregnum we want such a person very much indeed ; but 
then, in common decency, England should pay her own share 
of the bill. We do not say India should not contribute any- 





was to be lodged in a palace; and any further Court action in his 
honour was simply out of the question. He, the first Mussul- 
man Sovereign, would be introduced to Her Majesty, the second 
Mussulman Sovereign on the deck of a steamer, and surely 
that was attention enough even for a Caliph. Still, the 
féte must be given, and who was to give it? There was 
the heir apparent, with 100,000/. a year, there were great 
nobles with thrice that income, and there was the nation, with 
its bottomless purse ; but the Prince of Wales is doing his 
share of reception work, a second application to the 
nobility within a month would call attention too closely 
to the shortcomings of our hospitality, and as to the nation, 
Ministers were afraid. To ask openly for ten or twenty 
thousand pounds on grounds of international courtesy would 
be too dangerous, might even imperil the Reform Bill, and a 
great féte could hardly be managed for less. The Cabinet 
was in despair, till at last a bright idea struck one of its 
members, let us hope one of the Dukes. ‘‘ Suppose we steal 
the needful cash,” and be generous and hospitable, and 
brilliantly dressed with other people’s money. No sooner 
said than done. Eight thousand miles away there is a dusky 
population of two hundred millions who must do as Sir 
Stafford Northcote bids them, and who can very easily toil 
just a little more that a guest of Great Britain may be enter- 
tained, and yet Great Britain not be compelled to pay 
for her guest’s supper. True, there is a famine out 
there, as reported this week, and a good many people 
are dying of hunger, but, after all, they are dark- 
coloured. True, they will not see the show, or even hear 
of the show till it is over, but then their masters will, and 
they must be content. True, the conditions of the féte, the 
rights of English nobles, the claims of English squires, require 
that nobody connected with India should be invited, but still 
the féte must be given, somebody must pay, and there is 
nobody else weak enough to be taxed without opposition. So 
the India House is to give the féte, Royalty is to be guest 
instead of host, the eréme de la eréme of London society is to 
be fed and amused in “a scene of Oriental splendour,” and 
the Indian peasantry are to pay their lords ten thousand 
pounds the more. If that is not a dirty transaction, a bit of 
downright meanness amounting to dishonesty, we should like 
to hear Sir Stafford Northcote tell us what is. An Arab will 
often steal rather than a guest shall go unfed, but at least he 
is not a thief to avoid the consumption of his own milk and 
dates. A feudal noble visited by a king used often to make 
his serfs pay for the unwelcome honour, but at least they had 
their place in the rejoicings for which they paid. It has been 
reserved for a British Government of the nineteenth century 
to strip subjects eight thousand miles off to pay for a feast in 
which they cannot partake, and the credit of which is to be 
enjoyed solely by those who strip them. How keenly will 
races satirical as Parisians appreciate our unfailing justice and 
open-handed generosity of character! 

The pettiness of the transaction, low-minded pettiness, of 





thing at all. On the contrary, whenever the visitor has any 
definite connection with her affairs, which the Sultan, as 
Caliph, perhaps has, it is fair that she should pay, say, a 
fourth or fifth of the cost of the entertainment. But to 
make her pay all, to tax ryots in order that squires may not 
be taxed, to take the whole pleasure for ourselves and leave 
her the whole penalty, to be generous with her savings and 
hospitable with her rice and splendid with her garments 
is a perfection of meanness, a transcendental indecency of 
which we should have thought English gentlemen incapable. 
Only imagine the owner of Knowsley quartering an expensive 
guest on his tenants, and then exulting in the brilliancy of 
his free-handed hospitality! The mere suggestion of such a 
scene is an insult to the only noble left in England from 
whose house no visitor, be he Prince or costermonger, is 
allowed to depart unfed, yet the conduct which Lord Derby 
would scorn seems to the Premier quite an equitable arrange- 
ment. 

The second “idea” for entertaining the Sultan, though 
excellent in itself, is to be worked out with equal meanness. 
A féte is to be held in his honour at the Crystal Palace, and 
we dare say it will be a brilliant one. The Company under- 
stands how to organize fétes, and the Palace lends grace and 
lightness to the most ordinary scene ; but the entertain- 
ment is to be paid for by the guests, who will all purchase 
tickets at five shillings and half-a-guinea a head. There is 
not the slightest objection to that arrangement, but then let 
the féte be properly described as one given by certain citizens 
of London to the Sultan, “expenses to be paid by a small 
subscription.” 





THE GOVERNMENT'S RAILWAY BILL. 


LL who prosper on the ruin of Railways, and the class is 

a very large one, are in a terrible panic. Their prey is 
about to escape them. The profitable combinations which 
they have built up with such patience and astuteness are about 
to crumble to pieces under a blow administered by the Board 
of Trade. Weary with the cries of the ruined, and convinced 
at last of the incompetence of “ business men,’’—who are 
never tired of lecturing Government for its imbecility, but do- 
not manage their own concerns with half the efficiency of the 
Post Office,—the House of Commons has at last accepted a 
strong Bill at the hands of Sir Stafford Northcote. The Bill 
has passed the Lower House without a division, and if not 
destroyed in the Upper by the misrepresentations of the Times 
it will, we believe, remedy most of the greater vices of Railway 
management. In few and simple words,—strangely few and 
simple when their force is remembered,—the Bill provides 
that a bankrupt Railway shall be sold by auction or private 
agreement, like any other insolvent estate. The purchasers 
take it free of all pecuniary liabilities whatsoever, but subject 
to all the legal obligations which would fall upon them 





which every member of the Cabinet would in his private 
capacity be ashamed, is all the more annoying, because the | 
notion of making the Great Mogul the Grand Entertainer was 


were they a new company,—will start, that is, clear and 
unembarrassed, but with all their duties to society and 
the State as imperative as ever. The modus operandi 
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will be in this wise. Whenever a railway is in difficulties— 
is unable, that is, to meet its just debts—it may, with the 
consent of three-fourths of the debenture-holders, prefer- 
ence shareholders, and other creditors arrange a composi- 
tion which shall free it from liabilities. Should its managers 
fail to secure such arrangement, and a Receiver continue in 
charge for twelve months, the railway will be considered 
bankrupt, and be advertised by the official liquidator for sale, 
the purchase-money being divided rateably among all the 
creditors, just as if it were the dividend of a broken bank or 
a defaulting dealer in sugar. Pending the sale, all rights of 
distraint are suspended, and the business of the Company 
will be carried on just as it is at present, under the 
Receiver and Manager appointed by the Court of Chancery. 
The railway, in fact, will pass easily and naturally, without 
excessive delay or trouble, from the hands of an insolvent 
and incompetent proprietary into those of a solvent and 
competent one, with a direct interest in good management, 
and no obstacles in the shape either of an organized ring of 
plunderers or of pecuniary difficulty. That such a change 
must be for the public interest it needs no argument to prove 
—an insolvent proprietary being at once stingy and reckless 
in its management—and the opponents of the Bill confine 
themselves to two utterly unfounded assertions. 

Purchasers, they say, will not be found. A railway isa 
gigantic business, Nobody will buy it as a whole, and if split 
into sections, its receipts will be destroyed. Some of the 
shareholders who met on Tuesday to protest against the 
scheme seem honestly frightened at the idea of the magnitude 
of the operation, and one speaker actually suggested that a 
railway could not be sold because it could not be split into 
small lots. Why, railway buying is as regular a trade as 
buying sugar. The Rothschilds, the Barings, the Erlangers, 
the Pereires, all the great financiers, buy and sell railways as 
easily as estates, and with much more profitable results. The 
Railways of Italy are in the hands of a firm, and only this 
week the Russian Government has sold a great railway to a 
group of bankers for twelve millions sterling. The operation 
is as simple as the issue of a loan, and far more 
tempting, for the interest of the loan is fixed, while 
twelve months of sound despotic management may bring 
the dividend of a railway up 1 per cent., thereby bringing the 
value of its shares up 20 per cent., and rewarding the suc- 
cessful purchasers with millions. We venture to say that if 
the Great Eastern were twelve months hence offered for sale 
under this Act, as it might be according to Clause 21, the 
official liquidator would, within a week, have from a dozen to 
twenty offers, and that the lowest terms offered would be 
twelve years’ revenue, or 11,000,000/. sterling. Three or 
four capitalists, probably with the Rothschilds or Barings in 
the centre of or behind them, would make the bid, and the 
railway secured, appoint a man like Mr. Laing, or some one 
yet more skilled in administration, absolute controller of its 
affairs. It would be well worth their while to secure states- 
men, or buy up men who, like Mr. Scudamore, really know 
how to organize great departments, to pay thirty, fifty, or a 
hundred thousand pounds for a single year’s successful work. 
With no debentures eternally falling due, no floating debts, no 
huge jobbers to conciliate, no proxy-holding emp/oyés to fear, 
such a management would in a twelvemonth increase the in- 
come of the Great Eastern at least one-tenth ; would be able, 
in fact, to offer the eleven millions sterling of stock with an 
assured dividend of 9 per cent. ; would, that is, clear some 
millions sterling for themselves. No purchasers, indeed? Why, 
the grand battle of the financing houses is the competition for 
Continental railways, and for very good reasons. Meanwhile, all 
creditors of the Company would receive a dividend, say, in our 
supposed case, of 15s. in the pound, much more than they 


could get in the market, and a balance would be left for the | 


unlucky preference shareholders, who, as it seems, under 
existing arrangements, will for seven years get nothing. 

But it is argued the Shareholders will very often get nothing. 
Just so, and why should they get anything? What does a 
bankrupt merchant get, or the shareholders in an insolvent 
tea company? Asa matter of fact, however, the shareholders 
of half-insolyent railways, that is of a proportion of all 
English Companies, would benefit immensely. They would 
be deprived of that vague hopefulness which now ruins them, 
would see the sale by auction in the distance, and would 
insist peremptorily on more efficient management, greater 
economy, a new and profitable attention to the public wants. 
There is not a railway in England in which a competent dic- 
tator, careless of making enemies, could not save 1 per 


'cent. on the stock by economies alone, by terminating legal 
and parliamentary expenses, and compelling every man with a 
| bill to prove that he had given in labour or in goods the full 
value of his demand. There are railways in which the legal 
| expenses alone would provide a dividend. And we question 
| whether there is a railway—though this of course is matter 
of opinion—where a little management intended expressly to 
| conciliate the public would not produce another 1 per cent., 
| where the third-class traffic, the parcel traffic, and the 
traffic in very bulky goods could not be developed to that 
extent. At present Railway Companies not only despise, but 
actually dislike those sources of profit and worry, and they 
will continue to dislike them until threatened with some 
penalty for inefficiency such as this Bill provides. The threat 
of a new proprietary will wake up all shareholders, and, what 
is more important, the shareholders’ masters, the knots of 
men who understand railway wire-pulling, who collect proxies 
and manage meetings, and “ know what they are about” 
generally, and who somehow do not seem quite so dismayed 
by Railway disasters as are the shareholders they control. 
They do not want to see their power destroyed by the intru- 
sion of new proprietors, and with that prospect before their 
eyes they will reform. 

But, say the opponents of the Bill, the shareholders in- 
vested their money on the faith of Acts of Parliament, and 
Parliament ought to respect them. So do the shareholders 
in every limited company, so does every trader who expects 
to recover his debts through the medium of the County Court. 
Parliament ‘does not respect them. There were as many 
widows, and children, and country clergymen ruined by 
Overend Gurney and Co.’s failure as will be ruined by the sale of 
the London, Chatham, and Dover, or the Great Eastern, or 
any other English railway. Parliament did nothing for them, 
though they also invested their money on the faith of 
the wisdom of the House of Commons. The Railway share- 
holders have even less claim to relief than they, for they 
have not been deceived by misrepresentations, have pos- 
sessed from the first and possess now the power to dismiss 
the agents whose stupidity or recklessness has brought their 
profits into danger. They are responsible for their own 
misfortunes, and they have even now one alternative. The 
purchase of the Railways by the State, which alone can manage 
them efficiently, would save them all, but the guides they 
trust tell them this would be contrary to “ English” princi- 
ples, and, smarting as they are from their losses, the old eatch- 
words still have acharm which paralyzes their common sense. 
The Zimes, which pretends to write in their interest, is the 
great opponent of the only scheme under which they can by 
any possibility be repaid their investments in full, and will, 
we doubt not, succeed in convincing them that when dividends 
are suspended and preference shares unpaid, the wisdom of 
self-government is vindicated, and shareholders made wealthy, 
happy, and free. Bankrupt railways are, in its theory, not to 
be sold because Government is pledged to protect them, and 
not to be bought because Government is pledged to let them 
alone. 





THE COUNTY INTEREST ON THE GAME LAWS. 


X7E noticed only a month ago the light thrown upon Mr. 
\ Disracli’s argument for increased representation for the 
counties by the curious Wiltshire game-law case, which was 
debated in Parliament yesterday week. What was wanting to 
complete our criticism of the 15th June was supplied by this 
curious debate. Our ground has always been that you cannot 
ask for additional representation in virtue of a population who 
do not vote, who are not represented,—nay, who are usually 
misrepresented. The agricultural labourers do not vote for the 
counties, they are not represented by the county members, 
they are misrepresented by the county members. There- 
fore, it is absurd,—indeed, an inversion of true logic,—to ask 
for more county members on the strength of an agricultural 
population who not only cannot vote for them, but who would 
vote for quite another class of political views than these county 
members hold. Now, let us test this view by the debate of Friday, 
on the case of the supposed poachers who were convicted by the 
unsupported evidence of a gamekeeper (shown to have been mis- 
taken ina previous instance of the same kind), and against the 
evidence of three other persons, and whose innocence was finally 
attested by the two persons really guilty of the act, though 
their formal confession of guilt did not even move the bench of 
magistrates to petition the Home Secretary for their release. 
Let us remember, moreover, that this was a case which deeply 
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moved the neighbourhood. A petition for the release of the 
prisoners was signed by 200 persons in the neighbourhood who 
knew the circumstances of the case, headed by the Rev. Mr. 
Payne, and including the Churchwardens. Now, let us see 
who it was in Parliament that interested themselves on 
behalf of these unfortunate men. Mr. Peter Taylor, M.P. 
for Leicester (a large town), stated their case. He was 
supported by Mr. John Stuart Mill, M.P. for Westminster (a 
large city), by Mr. Neate, M.P. for Oxford (a large city), by 
Mr. W. E. Forster, M.P. for Bradford (a large town), by Mr. 
Kinnaird, M.P. for Perth (a large town), by Mr. Childers, 
M.P. for Pontefract (not a very large town), and by Mr. Grant 
Duff, M.P. for the Elgin Burghs. On the other side, and 
bitterly on the other side, spoke Mr. Gathorne Hardy, 
M.P. for the University of Oxford, and formerly M.P. for 
Leominster, a little county borough of the purely pocket 
class, Mr. Marsh, M.P. for Salisbury — the scene of this 
game-law business—a mere cathedral and county town, 
identified with the landed interest, and not with commerce ; 
also Sir Michael Edward Hicks-Beach, Bart., M.P. for East 
Gloucestershire; also, though with less decision, Mr. A. Sey- 
mour, M.P. for the pocket rotten borough of Totnes ; also Mr. 
Henley, M.P. for Oxfordshire, and late Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions there, and finally, by Lord Elcho, M.P. for Hadding- 
tonshire (who went so far as to rebuke Mr. Peter Taylor for a 
speech he admitted that he had not heard, on the strength 
of the cheers with which Mr. Hardy’s reply was received 
by the country gentlemen). It is impossible to find a case 
of a more marked kind. The county and county-borough 
members are irate, vindictive, even horror-struck, at the 
charge of carelessness or prejudice brought against county 
magistrates. But they are tranquil, self-contained, reticent, 
disposed to make all sorts of Christian allowances, and to 
indulge in the virtue of Christian forgiveness, as regards the 
wrongs inflicted on the agricultural labourers whom they are 
supposed to represent. On the other hand, the spokesmen for 
these agricultural labourers, the possible (or impossible) 
poachers, are the phalanx of great borough members. The 
division list brings out the true nature of the conflict still 
more powerfully. Out of seventy-two members (the majority 
including tellers), who resisted Mr. Peter Taylor’s motion, 
half (thirty-six) were county members, and not one was the 
representative of any really large, stirring, and active town 
except Mr. Cox, of Derby, and Mr. Russell Gurney, M.P. for 
Southampton. Members for places like Abingdon, Dor- 
chester, New Shoreham (the rape of Bramber), and so on, are 
in effect, though not in form, county members. The minority 
of thirty-three was, on the contrary, composed thus :—only 
eight county members (comprising three English and five 
{rish county members), sixteen members for great towns like 
Sunderland, the two Neweastles, London, Westminster, Brad- 
ford, Leicester, &c., and the other nine, members for 
moderate-sized boroughs. Thus the county members strictly 
so termed in the majority could alone more than have out- 
voted the whole minority, and those who really gave force to 
the division on behalf of the aggrieved agricultural labourers, 
were really almost exclusively representatives of stirring and 
populous towns and cities. 

Then look, too, at the tone of the two parties. Mr. Peter 
Taylor, after his manner, was perhaps too warm. He spoke 
of the “false scale” in which the magistrates weighed the 
case, but he did not attribute the slightest ¢ntentional in- 
justice to the ‘magistrates, his stress being exclusively laid 
upon their prejudices in not assuming the innocence of the 
accused till they had clear preponderating evidence of their 
guilt, which it is quite certain that the magistrates ought to 
have done, and in this case did not do. He was going cer- 
tainly beyond what he could prove, if not beyond the fact, in 
asserting that “there were hundreds of such cases in England 


as unjustifiable as any that had ever been heard in that Hougg 
to speak of the magistrates who had acted in the case.” « fy 
must protest against the honourable member speaking of them 
as men who had the baseness to convict two men on evidence 
which they knew to be false, simply because the witness wag 
a gamekeeper.” We need not remark that Mr. Taylor never 
even hinted at such baseness. It existed only in Mr. Hardy’s 
excited imagination. What he charged the magistrates with 
was prejudice so deep as to believe the gamekeeper rather than 
a greater weight of opposing evidence, and this was a mere 
matter of fact. Mr. Hardy proceeded with passionate warmth 
to say, “the honourable member treated the magistrates 
worse than a court would a witness known to have been con- 
victed of perjury,” and so forth, amidst angry cheers from the 
sprinkling of country gentlemen still left in the House, 
Yet he could not dispute a single word of Mr. Taylor's 
statement. He could only say it was very unfit for dis. 
cussion in the House, though, as Mr. W. E. Forster showed, 
the men having been set free (eventually, and when one sen- 
tence had quite, and the other nearly expired) by the Home 
Secretary, there must have been reason for cancelling the 
sentences, and these reasons, proving the imperfection of the 
administration of county justice, were evidently fit subjects 
for the discussion of the House. Sir M. Beach only asserted 
that Mr. Peter Taylor had brought “ infinitely more discredit 
upon himself than on any one else.’’ And such was throughout 
the tone of these representatives of the agricultural labourers, 
—a tone of deep and even fierce resentment of any attempt to 
vindicate for them equal justice ; and a feeling of passionate 
partizanship for the unpaid county magistracy of England,— 
the most conservative, and in many respects most successful, 
of our political and social institutions, and yet, probably, the 
coarsest, rudest, and, on one class of subjects, most partial 
judicial tribunal known to Europe. When county members 
show feelings of this kind towards a most important part of 
the population they are assumed to represent, with what 
shadow of justice can Mr. Disraeli ask for them a greater 
political force, founded on the number of a population against 
whose advocates they wage such fierce and relentless war ? 


THE DANGER OF CONDONING CRIME. 


HE Government intends to extend the Sheffield Inquiry to 
several other towns, and to trades not connected with 
metals, more especially the brickmakers and the builders. It 
is suspected that there are places where the practice of torturing 
non-unionist brickmakers by running needles into their hands, 
and of throwing obnoxious builders from great heights, are com- 
mon, and the Government is determined to arrive at the truth. 
In that decision we fully coincide, believing that nothing is ever 
gained by the concealment of social facts, however lamentable 
or however dangerous. But we question whether the system 
of indemnifying murderers ought to be extended, whether it 
will not produce evils worse than those we are endeavouring 
to cure. Mr. Forster put the case lucidly before the House 
when he said there was danger lest the workmen should come 
to regard trade-killings not as murders but as incidents of 
warfare, and there are two other arguments which he wisely, 
perhaps, abstained from pressing, but which, we think, will 
weigh heavily with men accustomed to administration, and 
ought not any longer to be held in reserve. 
One, and the most important of them, in a political sense, 
is this. Crime, and especially violent crime, is kept down in 
England mainly by a popular belief in the irresistible power 
and almost boundless knowledge of the Governmen: and its 
agents. The actual physical power employed for the repres- 
sion of crime is, out of London, exceedingly small, its organi- 
zation for detective purposes is wretchedly bad, and it is not 
supplemented by any system—such as exists in every State of 





in the course of a year,” and it is always undesirable to make 
vague assertions on such matters which do not admit of 
verification. But, on the whole, Mr. Taylor only attacked— 
sharply, no doubt—the impartiality of the magistrates, for 
which he had in this case ample justification,—and did not | 
impugn their honour by a single word. But Mr. Gathorne | 
Hardy's reply was, in spirit, quite passionate, and thoroughly | 
unofficial. The roused county magistrate barked forth in the 
Home Secretary's speech, and was met on all sides by the | 
cheers of the angry county members. 


said, “evidently believed that all honour and public virtue | 


Mr. Peter Taylor, he ; man; that society had, in fact, no detective power. 
|idea should spread, as it will spread under Sir W. Erle’s in- 


the Continent—of espionage. Nevertheless it works, because 
every criminal believes that the whole force of the organiza- 


ition can be turned against him alone, that in the popular 


phrase, “murder,” at least, among crimes, “will out.” The 
grant of these indemnities is uprooting that healthy belief. 
Day by day, the workmen of Sheffield were shown fhat the police 
were powerless; that systematic murders, repeated through years, 


| could escape and would eseape detection ; that Government 


was unable to cope with one determined and unscrupulous 


If that 


would die with him, and not be found elsewhere,”—that was | vestigations, the whole English system which Mr. Hardy so 
the throw-off, certainly not very reticent or official in tone. | loves will be endangered. The impotence of our semi-voluntary 


“He had presumed,” added the Home Secretary, “in a tone | organization will be revealed and admitted, and as we must 
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repress crime, we shall find ourselvés compelled to adopt the 
more efficacious Continental system, a strong and numerous 
police, guided by trained officials, aided by skilled detectives and 
espionage, and supported by stipendiary and therefore specially 
selected magistrates. The ancient and healthy belief in an 
appearance of power must be turned into a knowledge of its 
reality, and the regime of influence exchanged for a regime of 
force. The police, in simpler words, must be made really as 
strong as it is now delusively believed to be. This was effected 
for London by Sir Robert Peel, and the system will, if these in- 
demnities are extended, have to be extended over every county 
and borough in the kingdom. To us, who hold that magistrates 
are not born, but made, and that society should be organized 
as well as free, there is no terror in such a prospect, 
but is it one which Mr. Hardy and the squires whom 
he represents actually seek? Is it not even now clear that 
Sheffield for ten years has not been governed in any 
just sense of the word, that it ought to be governed, 
and that it cannot be governed on what we are pleased to call 
the “ English system?’ Spread that conviction over England 
as these investigations will spread it, and Mr. Hardy’s admira- 
tion, local self-government, goes inevitably and deservedly to 
pieces. We do not want to see it die so,—though die one 
day it must,—and we warn Mr. Hardy that he is about to 
give it a dangerous, it may be a deadly, wound. 

Again, all students of history and anatomists of morality 
are aware that the horror of murder, which is the very safe- 
guard and bulwark of society, without which it could not 
exist at all, is dependent in no slight degree upon certain in- 
tellectual conditions. Some murders will always be detes- 
table to all men, but many more are only detested under 
given circumstances. Agrarian murder, for example, is hated 
in England as much as murder for money, because English- 
men, on the whole, are satisfied of the justice of their 
tenure; but it is not so hated in Ireland, where the 
people are not so satisfied. Yet the Irish are on the whole 
very decidedly less addivted to crime than the English, but 
they at heart consider the murders, treacherous as they are, 
acts of war, hate them no more than soldiers hate the secret 
shooting of pickets. A false social idea, a mere intellectual 
mistake, has impaired or destroyed the obligation of the most 
sacred and most necessary of all the natural instincts. English- 
men are just as liable to this evil tendency as any other people. 
They have lost in our own time the belief that infanticide is 
murder, so lost it that juries can hardly be induced to convict 
upon the charge. Settlers in Australia could not be convinced 
that it was murder to kill a black, settlers in Kansas— 
Englishmen, mind—hold the life of an Indian less valuable 
than that of a horse. It is at this moment a rule of the 
Austrian Army for an officer to kill on the spot 
without a duel any person, though unarmed, who insults 
him, that is, in fact, to commit a murder on caste 
ground. The only way to cure a mental disease 
of that kind, is to show by acts that it is unshared by the 
highest and the best, that the State holds itself bound to 
punish inexorably the infliction of death. That sense of moral 
necessity always in the end retones the popular mind, rebraces 
the fibre of public sentiment, re-establishes the habit of self- 
restraint. Now, do not these indemnities diminish that 
healthy conviction, do they not tend to spread the idea that 
Trade murders are punished, not because the State is under a 
moral necessity to punish them, not because it is a duty, in 
presence of which expediency is nothing, but because it is a 
political necessity only, that the killing of a murderer and 
the killing of a non-unionist are equally acts of war? If 


order to secure a political end, can the State at heart hold 
murder to be an inexpiable crime ? We cannot imagine a more 
frightful relaxation of moral fibre than such a doubt tends, 
if generally diffused, to produce. It will act as the system of 
amnesties to brigands has acted in the Neapolitan provinces, 
where it has produced the impression that brigandage is after all 
not crime, still less base crime, but an irregular mode of obtain- 
ing livelihood, which the State punishes as it punishes smug- 
gling, but which need not make a man necessarily an outcast. 

And, lastly, these indemnities are utterly needless. If we 
are prepared to make so tremendous a breach in our system 
of administering justice as is made by this exceptional law, 
let us do it another way. Let us give up for the emergency 
our ridiculous habit of not questioning the person who knows 
most. Compel any person whom Sir W. Erle summons to 
answer his questions, and he will drag out the truth. The 
men who commit these crimes are not the men to stand up 


| against cross-examination by a man who has in private received 


complete proofs of their guilt. If you will, guarantee them 
against death, but make them, so far as it can be done without 
torture, tell the truth, or, at least, reveal the truth by their 
contradictions. If we must dispense with a law, let it be one 
of the country, not one of the conscience and the Almighty. 
To ask a criminal if he is a criminal is, at worst, an error of 
system ; to pardon him because he is one, is an offence against 
the instinctive morality of mankind. 


WHY SCOTCHMEN GET ON. 

\ {* ILELPS, in some one of his pleasant essays, says the first 

1 rule for success in life is to get ygurself born, if you can, 
North of the ‘weed, and Americans seem disposed to endorse his 
opinion. Mr. Hewitt, a Pennsylvanian ironmaster, has publicly 
confessed that even a Yankee, shrewdest of mankind, whose 
natural faculty for ‘‘ superintending” is so great that if he were 
thrown ashore on a desert island he would in a week teach the 
penguins to cook and forage for him, is no match for a Scotchman. 
He can’t keep him under, and is actually afraid, so Mr. Hewitt 
says, to admit him as a workman, lest he should become too rapidly 
the owner. ‘There was probably the faintest twinkle about Mr. 
Hewitt’s lips as he threw that little story to his Scotch 
questioner, —but the little romance is only the exaggeration of a 
truth. The Scotch do get on, particularly abroad, as no other 
people do, and it is to our minds still an unexplained or half-ex- 
plained puzzle why they do, for the popular English notions on the 
subject can be shown to be incorrect, or at all events inadequate. 
Englishmen say Scotchmen are mean, and add farthing to farthing, 
and as compared with the most-wasteful race that ever existed— 
wastefulness rises with our people into a positive vice—they are 
doubtless thrifty ; but half the races of mankind are more parsi- 
monious than they. Frenchmen beat them hollow in meanness, 
and an Italian has a talent for not spending which would excite 
envy in the breast of a Shoreditch guardian. Scialoja defended 
his tax on flour by the argument that unless he taxed a necessity 
an Italian would be sure to do without the taxed article, and it 
was assailed in the same debate on the ground that Italians 
even now would not eat enough to keep themselves healthy, 
a perfectly true allegation, as all Anglo-Tuscans know. Our 
own experience of colonists, which has been large, induces us to 
believe that of the four classes of British emigrants, the Irish, when 
not reckless, are incomparably the ‘‘closest,” that the Welsh stand 
next, and that the Scotchman is only careful by the side of the 
quick-spending Englishman. As a rule, he is hospitable, loves 
comfort, and is not altogether indifferent to display. It is 
said that he is better educated, but this, though true of 
the lowest orders, is not true of the middle class, the average 
Cnglishman being at least as well informed as the average Scotch- 
man, who so often passes him in the race of life, and making as 
much use of his information. At home, indeed, the Scotchman is 
apt to be the less educated of the two, his experience being a little 
narrower, and his book learning more limited. ‘Then it is said they 
help one another, and so get on like a corporation, which is true of 
the Highlanders, but not, that we have observed, of the Lowland 
Scotch, though they have, no doubt, a preference for employing 
men of their own creed, association, and language. But it is in 
the service of Englishmen that Scotchmen generally rise—their 
own countrymen are much harder on them—and they show none 
of the excessive clannishness of the lower Irish, who stick together 
like bees, and drag one another down instead of up. ‘The hard- 





ness, too, which Englishmen attribute to them in business is very 


ha Sate holie teal oh Westy to enmutio 0 mucbwer-ia | much exaggerated. ‘They are very little harder, though less liberal, 


than Englishmen, and much easier to deal with than any Conti- 
nental race, except the Dutch. The French shopkeeper, who smiles 
so readily, and the Italian, who is so gentle, will drive a bargain 
which would make a Scotchman ashamed of himself, and press a 
debtor to suicide where the Scotchman would, as long as he fully 
acknowledgd the debt, make sacrifices to give him time. And, 
lastly, the Scotch persistency is a good deal exaggerated in 
popular be'ief. He is, no doubt, persevering and patient, more 
patient and more persevering than most men, but he does not 
exhibit those qualities ina greater degree than the Englishman, 
especially the Englishman of the North, and is apt to growa 
little impatient under continued failure. Stephenson was, at 
least, as persevering as Paterson. 

The causes of Scotch success, and particularly of their success 
outside Scotland, must, we think, be sought elsewhere than in 
either the thriftiness or the dourness of the Scotch character. 
Nations rarely thrive through their foibles, and in Scotland thes; 
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qualities, useful as they may be, are often exaggerated into foibles. | clivity to chaff, seems the most detestable of created beings. He 


The secrets of Scotch success as emigrants are, we conceive, not 


these, but other qualities, and mainly their adaptability and faculty 
for command. The averageScotchman, hard in demeanour and prag- 
matical in mind, literal, nasrow, and Calvinistic, is, nevertheless, 
one of the most adaptable of mankind. There is a fund of reason- 
ableness in him which enables him to adapt himself to circum- 
stances, to *‘ tolerate the intolerable,” as Tom Brown expresses it, 
as no other human being can do. Nobody is so independent, and 
nobody likes his own way more keenly, but a Scotchman makes an 
almost perfect servant. He does not hate his employer for em- 
ploying him, as nine Englishmen in ten do, and does not think 
service a profession, as Frenchmen and Germans are so apt 
to do. He means to be master himself some day soon, and 
meanwhile there is the employer and there is the work, and both 
are natural facts, and he obeys the one and does the other with 
a reasoning fidelity. Scotch clerks, and ‘‘ factors,” and agents, 
and employés generally are simply the best in the world, 
unapproachable by Englishmen, and rivalled only by Germans of 
the very best kind. ‘That single capacity, the capacity of obedi- 
ence without becoming obedient, smootlis the path of every Scotch- 
man in the beginning of life, and the same temperament makes 
itself manifest in other and higher departments of work. ‘The 
Scotch, for example, have always throughout their history 
succeeded in France, that is, among the people who, of all 
others existing, are ia their essential character least like 
them. They do not change there, they do not lose their 
own characteristics, but they just do what the English will 
not,—they accept France. They consequently never excite 
the hatred which attaches to the Englishman abroad, and 
which is not excited so much by what critics call his inso- 
lence, as by a sort of knobbiness of character, a determination 
never to fit in any hole he has not made himself. We remember 
talking at Cairo to a blue-eyed, fair-haired Bey, who had risen 
high in the Egyptian service. He was as Scotch in ways, 
thoughts, and dialect, as if he had never left the Clyde, and any- 
body more unlike an Egyptian it would be hard to find. But he 
was among Egyptians simply an Egyptian, liked and trusted, and 
influential. In the same position an Englishman would either have 
become base or have fretted his heart out. It is the same in India. 
The Scotch push there more vehemently than any race, and are, we 
think, quite as apt as Englishmen to dislike the natives; but they 
rarely contract the English hatred of the country, accept the 
people they do not like, yield to all climatic conditions, and in 
their grave, stiff way either reconcile themselves to facts or the 
facts to them. They change in India much less than the English 
do—the Anglo-Indian is less like an Englishman in ideas than 
an Australian or American—but they fit themselves in, and are 
often exceedingly popular. ‘The Scotch Missionaries in Bengal, 
for example, have among all missionaries perhaps the greatest 
influence over the people, an influence the more remarkable because 
they of all missionaries have taken least trouble to acquire the native 
tongues. Our Scotch friends, we imagine, would smile to hear 
Dr. Duff called an ‘‘ adaptable” man, but watch a group of 
Bengalee students talking to him and to any Englishman what- 
ever, and note the difference in the confidence given to each. It 
is the same in America. Of all men alive, the Scotchman has 
perhaps the least respect for the idea or the practice of equality, 
but the equality of ways in New England does not fret him as it 
does Englishmen ; he regards a habit, like spitting, as a fact, not 
as a sort of insult to himself, and pushes along gravely and 
comfortably to his proper place, moving very fast as Mr. 
Hewitt half wrathfully, half humorously testifies, but some- 
how not using his elbows too much. The Englishman 
must use his elbows to keep up his self-respect. Naturally a 
character of this kind makes a good master; we do not mean a 
kindly, but an efficient one, and for getting on in the world there 
is no quality like efficient masterfulness. 1t multiplies force many 
times. The Scotchman is rarely a tyrant, he never exerts use- 
less authority, but everybody under him has to keep to the collar, 
and to hold his tongue about little galls. The Southerners used 
to say that Scotchmen made the best slavedrivers, not so cruel as 
the Yankees, more steadily stern than the English; and they suc- 
ceed equally well in Asia. A Scotchman will get more work done 
in a Bengalee indigo factory, with less fuss and irritation among 
the people, than any other human being, and the same 
fact is perceptible in the construction of railways. He has, no 
doubt, one accidental advantage. To all Asiatics except the 
Chinaman, the average Englishman, with his energetic ways and 
excessive quickness of speech—even when linguists they leave out 


loathes him as cultivated Englishmen often loathe a noisy, boast. 
ful, untrustworthy Irishman, who has perhaps twice their quick. 
ness of perception and susceptibility to external influences; ang 
the grave, patient, stern Scotchman is infinitely preferred. The 
Scotchman is far the harder master, but in an experience of years 
we never heard a Scotchman interrupt a native, and never heard 
a native make a long statement to an Englishman without an 
interruption. Now, an Asiatic prefers a little oppression to having 
his words cut short. : 

This power of masterfulness is not precisely power of adminis. 
tration. It is dependent on personal qualities, and when personal 
intercourse fails is apt to become wanting. ‘The Scotch have 
not given us many great statesmen,—Mr. Gladstone is far and 
away the greatest they have yet produced—and not very many 
administrators, Lord Dalhousie being, with his merits aud draw- 
backs, their greatest outcome in that way.’ And it may be 
observed that after a certain point their exceptional talent for 
getting on deserts them. ‘They do not build businesses or fortunes 
absolutely of the first class in anything like proper proportion. 
Whenever the affair transcends the limits within which they can 
personally govern, their main defect, narrowness alike of purpose 
and of sympathy begins to embarrass them, and they succeed no 
better than Englishmen of the same calibre, perhaps not quite so 
well. Even in India, where everything is in their favour, the 
Scotch scarcely rise quite to the top in due proportion, just as 
they have not given us their proper contingent of Premiers. One 
could not imagine a Scotch Shakespeare any more than a French, 
and the want of that possibility of being many-sided is, we be- 
lieve, the real reason why Scotchmen, who beat us in every walk 
of life except journalism, have never furnished us with a caste of 
rulers. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND PROFESSOR BEESLY. 

E do not agree with Professor Beesly that we have heard 

‘‘ almost enough ” of the horrid system of organized murder 
which has recently been going on in Sheflield ; but we are disposed 
to think that we have heard almost enough of the crime of Professor 
Beesly, and earnestly trust we may not have to record any attempt 
to punish him, as there are but too many rumours that he is 
likely to be punished, by interfering with his social position, or de- 
priving him of his functions as a teacher, for having uttered what 
every candid mind must on a review of the whole facts of the case 
admit to be no more than a very rash, intemperate, and mischievous 
speech, the intention and conception of which was nevertheless 
quite free from the particular immorality attributed to it. The 
great charge against Professor Beesly is that he attempted to 
slacken the current of moral indignation against the Sheffield 
murders, and said what would impress every nine operatives out of 
ten, if taken alone, as an extenuation of those crimes. We believe 
that this truly represents the first impression of Professor Beesly’s 
speech on all who read, probably on most who heard it. But 
we have no right to judge any man’s actions or speech in this way 
when there are fuller and fairer means of judging them. We hold 
it to be a far more disgraceful act than Professor Beesly’s to refuse 
insertion, as the 7imes did, to Mr. Applegarth’s letter, printed in 
Wednesday's Daily News, in which he distinctly asserts that the ex- 
pression in his own speech, which the 7imes had so heartily ap- 
proved, about the imperative duty of “ dragging” Broadhead and 
all such criminals ‘to justice,” was borrowed from Professor 
Beesly, was a mere echo of Professor Beesly’s own lan- 
guage. As a question of public ethics, it was quite fair, of 
course, to criticize Professor Beesly’s speech, not as it was meant, 
but as it was calculated to affect the public to whom it was 
addressed. But nothing can excuse the gross injustice of refusing 
evidence which demonstrates that the impression thus produced 
was not only not the impression which the speaker intended, but 
the very reverse of what he had for years been labouring to pro- 
duce. In his letter to the Daily News Professor Beesly quotes 
from his own words on these Trade outrages, as published 
both in 1861 and in the present year, and nothing can prove 
more absolutely that Professor Beesly has done much more 
than hold up these Trades’ Union outrages and murders to pub- 
lic indignation; that he has pressed persistently for sharp 
inquiry and vigorous prosecution, at the expense of the 
Unions. This does not in any way excuse Professor Beesly 
from the responsibility of making, through the vehemence of his 
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party spirit, a speech the effect of which could not but be exces- 
sively mischievous ; but it does relieve him from all the immorality 
so freely attributed to him, it does definitely take his action out of 





half the needful words, as Eothen remarked—and inveterate pro- 





the sphere of social ethics, and confine it to that of political 
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blame. It is clear enough that Mr. Beesly’s blunder was made 
throuzh the vividaess of his class-feeling. He was incensed that 
the London Unions, which have long been guiltless of outrages 
like those at Sheffield, should be obliged to wear the white sheet 
for the crimes of Sawgrinders and other conspirators at Sheffield. 
He was enraged that the classes who had so recently been ex- 
onerating the Government and society of Jamaica from all blame 
for the class-outrages there committed, should now have their 
hour of triumph without having ever passed through their hour 
of humiliation. No doubt this was due to wrong policy and 
wrong feeling on Professor Beesly’s part. He should have used the 
moral indignation which his audience and ke felt in common, 
to deepen those feelings of moral indignation in the depth of which 
his audience were too probably deficient, instead of reversing 
the process, and using the moral deficiencies of the wealthy classes as 
a sort of excuse for the moral deficiencies of the working classes. 
Still the vice here was political party spirit, not immorality of 
belief. When left alone with the working class, he had used 
words sharp and significant enough to spur them on to their 
neglected duties. Only in the face of those whom he believed guilty 
of neglect almost or quite as culpable, was he beguiled into saying 
what sounded like extenuation and apology for the most shocking 
of crimes. 

This being the case, what shall we say of the suggestion which we 
know has been made in some quarters, but which we trust that 
no public body,—least of all the Council of University College, 
London,—are likely seriously to entertain, to deprive Professor 
Beesly of professional status for this rash, mischievous, and 
deplorable speech? Look only at the consequences of such a 
policy. We will not compare, for we think it one of the most 
mischievous parts of Mr. Beesly’s speech that he seemed to 
compare, the moral guilt of such a murderer as Broadhead 
with the moral guilt of Mr. Eyre’s misgovernment. We 
hold the latter to be very considerable,—especially in relation 
toasingle act, the wholly needless infraction of the law for the 
sake of hanging one who, as a political opponent of long standing, 
was not and could not have been judged by him with true 
impartiality. But Mr. Eyre’s guilt, whatever it was, and Mr. 
Broadhead’s guilt, are of a wholly different order, and it is a con- 
fusion certain to be fruitful of practical mischief to speak of them 
for a moment as if they were of the same order. But though we 
cannot for a moment compare Mr. Broadhead’s cut-throat con- 
spiracies with Mr. Eyre’s unscrupulous severity and partial 
administration of justice in a fnoment when all the colony under 
his government was insane,—we may fairly compare the political 
guilt of Jauding the atrocities of our troops in Jamaica so far as 
they were lauded here, —such feats, we mean, as those of Provost- 
Marshal Ramsay or Captain Hole,—with the political guilt of 


extenuating, so far only as Professor Beesly could be supposed to 


have extenuated, the Trades’ Union atrocities. Both these obliqui- 
ties of conscience were due to what may fairly be called political 
feelings. People connected with the military caste, and who sym- 
pathized deeply with the panic of the Jamaica colonists, while they 
rated the negro very low in the human scale, and held, perhaps, 
Carlylian theories as to the best mode of dealing with him, were by 
no means morally shocked even at Ramsay’s brutal use of the 
piano-wire, and in the heat of their political partizanship would 
hear of nothing but the noble demeanour of the volunteers and 
the army in Jamaica. Now, does any one seriously suppose that a 
Professor at University College, London, who had announced such 
sympathies would have had his title to hold his professorship even 
questioned on that account? Had it been so, we at least, strong 
as was our view of the Jamaica reign of terror, should have been 
the first and most indignant in protest. Yet we do not hesitate 
to say the ground would have been quite as firm, or infirm, for 
such a proceeding, as now for challenging Professor Beesly’s right 
to hold his chair in the College, on the strength of his recent 
speech, explained as he has proved that it ought to be explained 
by his previously published counsels. Indeed, the case would be 
much stronger against a professed apologist for the military out- 
rages in Jamaica than against Professor Beesly, who certainly 
did not even hint justification of Broadhead’s crimes, though 
the effect of what he said was, on the first blush, decidedly 
extenuative. Yet who would have dreamt of punishing the bitter- 
ness of political animosity so severely as to expel a Professor from 
his chair for extenuating the murder and scourging of untried and 
uncondemned negroes by the panic-stricken fanatics of Jamaica ? 
We should certainly have grieved over the proof of class or caste 
passions which such a course would have given, but we should have 
said also that to eject a teacher from his office, otherwise worthily 
held, for sentiments of this kind externally avowed, was equivalent 
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to a proclamation that freedom of political thought and expression 
should be denied in future to every tenant of such offices. And so of 
course the expulsionof Professor Beesly from his chair—we hope and 
believe it is not seriously contemplated—would be a sentence of 
death to the individual freedom of Professors in future. Of course 
Mr. Beesly’s speech proves vehement partizanship of feeling, and in 
consequence a distorted judgment. So would, still more, any ex- 
pression of admiration for the military severities of the Jamaica 
reign of terror. But who will seriously propose to judge the 
mistaken practical estimates, formed by students, of the pas- 
siovate political crimes of the day, as they would judge the 
perpetrators of those crimes themselves? Everybody knows 
that the difference is vast between the sense of reality with 
which intellectual men judge at second-hand of the actions 
of others, and the sense of reality with which the actual 
agents do them. And yet the liberty of perfectly free 
intellectual judgment is one of the most important of all 
securities that those directly responsible shall feel their respon- 
sibility fully. If our Professors are to be deprived, for per- 
verted judgments of this kind, we shall cease to have Professors 
who care to exercise the full rights of every educated man. We 
shall repel from the most important posts all men of original and 
eager mind, We shall limit our Professorships either to bookworms 
or men who think it right to cease to be citizens when they 
become teachers,—i.e., to pedagogues. We cannot believe, we do 
not believe, that any institution professing to be one of learning 
would consent to stranglein this way the political liberty of men of 
learning. The suggestion, no doubt, has been made; but it is 
barely possible that it should receive countenance. At Oxford it 
would certainly have been simply impossible to deprive Professor 
Beesly of any academica! office for this mischievous speech. Oxford 
guards far too jealously the liberty of even her wildest and most 
vagrant-minded sons. If it is possible in London—which we 
cannot for a moment suppose —it would only be because the London 
Colleges understand less of the true dignity of learning, and the 
liberty—liberty of course, because it is liberty, being as open to 
abuse as to wise use—which all true learning demands as the first 
condition of the search after truth. If in the world also,—as is 
rumoured,—social persecution awaits Mr. Beesly for his poli- 
tical offences, we should deprecate anil regret it. But in a 
College with anything of collegiate dignity to lose, it would be a 
stigma on its history not easy ever to wipe out. 





ART. 


THE ANCIENT MASTERS. 
Wuar other large towns occasionally strive to procure for them- 
selves with great labour and difficulty, London has long had 
supplied to it without any effort of its own. Works of the ancient 
masters of painting have uninterruptedly, for more than half a 
century, been annually exhibited at the British Institution, in 
quantities such that every one could easily make himself acquainted 
with every picture shown, and with a variety that is the best 
possible antidote to narrow and one-sided views of the province 
and capabilities of Art, and to the poison of temporary fashion and 
affectation. How far Londoners have made use of their oppor- 
tunities is at this moment, when there is too much reason to fear 
the entire withdrawal of the privilege, a matter of doubt. The 
novelties and bright colours, the familiar allusions, and modes of 
thought that are found in modern pictures, attract more eyes 
and excite greater sympathy among the generality of sight-seers 
than the more recondite beauties of the ancient painters. But 
this, though quite intelligible, does not supply a complete 
or satisfactory explanation of the almost utter indifference 
shown to the most instructive picture exhibition of the year. Nor 
does the present Exhibition fall below the average of its predeces- 
sors. Some of Rembrandt's grandest heads, the famous ‘‘ Portrait 
of a Lady,” by Vandyke, from Mr. Holford’s collection, the ‘* Earl 
of Arundel,” by Rubens, from Warwick, a first-rate specimen of 
Bassano, with excellent Ruysdaels and W. Vandeveldes, and a 
picture of great power by Lievens, a Dutch artist not much known 
in this country, are among the principal attractions of the gallery. 
Rembrandt's pictures are the works of a man who first has clearly 
made up his mind what he wants to do, and then does it with 
perfect art and professional knowledge. Hence the vivid impres- 
sion and the appearance of reality produced. ‘To strike the 





imagination of another, it is before all things necessary to have a 
Haziness of idea in the artist brings 
To be truly 


definite impression oneself. 
forth only the most feeble and prosaic results. 
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poetical, a man must have clearly discerned his subject. ‘That 
Rembrandt saw his in his minds’ eye with absolute completeness, 
and probably with immense rapidity, few can doubt. And 
to this definiteness of purpose may best be ascribed the 
singularly lifelike character, and the sublimity of realism 
which breathes from his best pictures. Among famous 
examples of this quality, the portrait of his own servant 
girl in the Dulwich Gallery is not the least remarkable. But 
it is well matched by the two heads of Jew Rabb’s, one 
lent by the Duke of Devonshire (51), the other by the Earl of 
Derby (61), at the British Institution. Here is not the mere 
surface painting of the ordinary realist, who thinks his work well 
done when he has painted every individual hair of a beard and 
every wrinkle about an eye. ‘These men can breathe; these 
heads think. Then, what splendid painting; what amazing power 
yet tenderness of light and shade; what a glow of colour! ‘The 
Duke of Devonshire’s picture appears to have suffered from those 
enemies of true excellence, the picture-cleaners, who have 
** cleaned ” off the face some of the glazings, and left it dotted over 
with raw patches of leaden gray. The other picture has been more 
fortunate. ‘The Death of Isaac” (43) is of a class of subject 
in which the artist has to invent all the ingredients of the scene, 
and where Rembrandt was far less impressive than in that other 
sort of invention which consists in selecting from things actually 
seen, and investing them with a glory and a poetry which 
to the eye unpoetical are not their own. Yet there is 
great power and violence of grief in the sketch of ‘ Joseph's 
Garment brought to Jacob” (127), in which Rembrandt has 
happily forgotten his favourite symbol of Eastern nationality, the 
turban, and composed his picture with figures that might have 
been born and bred in Holland. ‘ The thirty pieces of silver” 
(159) is also attributed to him; but it is a poor picture, and 
belies the parentage. More probably it is by Lievens, though 
comparing it with ‘* The Raising of Lazarus” (123), even he might 
not be anxious to claim the authorship. ‘The last-named picture 
is a very striking work. The grave is in front, and beyond and 
raised somewhat above it stands the Christ with upward look as if 
invoking power from above, while a negro drags the winding sheet 
from the grave in which the upraised hands of Lazarus returning 
to life are just visible. One or two other figures expressive of 
astonishment and awe stand behind. ‘The rapt expression of the 
Christ standing apart, and the winding-sheet trailing upwards in 
a grand line from the tomb, are noticeable and material ingredients 
in the production of a remarkably impressive picture. ‘Ihe tone is 
sombre, and the colouring Rembrandtesque. With the somewhat 
homely figure but earnest action of the Christ it is interesting 
to compare the cold Academic treatment of a similar subject by 
L. Caracci, ‘Our Saviour Raising the Widow's Son” (91). 
Besides the feeble formality of the principal figure, there is too 
much of the picturesque in the arrangement. ‘The child, how- 
ever, is nobly conceived, and, of course, exquisitely drawn. Re- 
ference may here be made to the ‘‘ Return of the Prodigal Son” 
(80), by Bassano, a picture marked by all his accustomed meanness 
of character and weakness of composition, but signalized also by 
more than his usual splendour of colour. 

The portrait by Rubens of Thomas, Earl of Arundel (29), is a 
masterpiece of the artist, and notwithstanding some assertions to 
the contrary is in excellent condition. ‘The head has immense 
fire and vivacity, and the painting of it, as well as of the armour 
in which the Earl is clad and all the accessories of the picture, is 
quite worthy of him whom Reynolds declared to be the greatest 
master of execution that ever handled a brush. ‘Tameness or in- 
sipidity were never imputed to this master, and his ‘ Prometheus” 
(126) is no exceptional work. But the horrors that may be suggested 
in words without offence are here represented with most sanguinary 
and revolting force. Vandyke never painted a more fascinating 
face than that of the laly whose portrait is lent by Mr. Holford 
(2). Just such a pleased and interested expression one would like 
to see in conversation with such a lady. The picture, though 
hung high, appears to be of Vandyke’s best period, before fashion 
and a full tide of popularity made him hasty and careless. His 
“Lady and Child ” (24), from Earl Brownlow’s collection, if not 
tampered with, must be ascribed to the later period. ‘The lady’s 
face is animated, but coarsely painted, as if with the graining- 
comb of a house-painter. ‘The different condition of the child's 
face suggests that the former has undergone unfair treatment. 
The ‘* Earl of Surrey,” by Holbein (125), is a vigorous bit of 
character, and the so-called portrait of ‘ Raphael, by Himself” 
(13), whether rightly so named or not, is the work of a master’s 
hand, and the likeness of a man of mark. ‘I'wo heads of Greuze 


good execution. There are two pictures ascribed to Titian, g 
portrait of Ignatius Loyola (37), and “ The ‘Tribute Money ” (45), 
a composition similar to that which bears the same title in the. 
National Gallery. ‘The portrait brings some reminiscence of the 
Venetian school, but the latter picture brings none. Less doubt- 
ful, however coarsely painted, are the two heads. given to 
Velasquez (49, 55). 

Ruysdael is a landscape painter whom the more one knows the 
more one admires. He dignifies the homeliest subjects, and in 
common things finds a grandeur which escapes the vulgar eye ;. 
moreover, he rises with his subject, and is best with the greatest, 
Few who saw will forget his ‘* Storm at Sea,” exhibited here two. 
years ago; and now there is ‘“*A Gale” (9), which renders the 
hurrying waves, the driving rack of cloud, and the air whitened 
with sea-scud with masterly truth and beauty. W. Vandevelde and 
Backhuysen have each treated a similar subject (117 and 16) 
with considerable spirit. But in each the effort to achieve some- 
thing is more evident than in Ruysdael. There is less simplicity. 
‘There are two very beautiful pictures of shipping under calm 
morning effects by W. Vandevelde (93, 124). But though 
tenderly coloured, they yield of course, in truthfulness of sunshine 
effect to Cuyp (128). ‘The pure gray of daylight was tenderly 
felt by Teniers, of whose landscape art there is here an excellent 
specimen in “The Bleaching Ground” (86). ‘This picture pre- 
sents a good lesson in the art of reconciling the accidental with 
carefully studied arrangement. 

The tale of landscape art is well taken up by our own Crome, 
though of late we have been accustomed to more important work 
than this (158), and by P. Nasmyth, by whom there is a little 
picture of amazing brilliance (171). It had been well to close the 
list here, and not to have admitted the miserable ‘‘ Jerusalem ” 
(198), by alate R. A. A “ Portrait of a Lady” (192) is one of 
Gainsborough’s most refined and perfectly painted works. At a 
little distance the relief of the head is startling. Sir H. Raeburn 
is well represented by the very powerful “ portraits of gentlemen” 
(188 and 165), which one cannot but wonder are anonymous. 
Morland shows what he could do before he became a dealer's hack. 
The central picture in the series here exhibited (177) is charmingly 
painted, but in all the drawing is incorrect, and sometimes childish. 
The Exhibition is greatly enriched by two of Hogarth’s most 


coloured picture, and the well-known ‘“ Gate of Calais” (102), 
with the British artist’s idea of the ill-fed Gallic soldiers and the 
cook sinking under the weight of the British sirloin, in which the 
fat friar is pointing out with discriminating finger the exact spot 
from which he would choose a slice. Hogarth has introduced his. 
own portrait on the left. ¥. 








THE ORTHODOX CLERGY—WHITE AND BLACK.—IL. 

{Yo rue Epiror oF THE * Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—I concluded my previous letter on the Orthodox Church im 
Russia (a letter with which, I confess, I should never have troubled 
you, but for the Orthodox Catholic Review, and Dr. Overbeck’s- 
book on the same subject) with a succinct account of the educa- 
tion which the sons of the Russian clergy, themselves destined to 
become the pastors and spiritual teachers of their countrymen, 
receive in the ecclesiastical district schools and seminaries. In 
pursuance of the plan I adopted in that letter, viz., of answering. 
Dr. Overbeck’s passionate appeal in favour of the Orthodox Church 
not by any theological arguments, but simply by an exposition of 
the real condition and life of the clergy of this same Orthodox 
Church, 1 will now briefly examine the career of a Russian priest, 
from the inoment he leaves the seminary with a certificate sufli- 
ciently favourable for him to obtain the preliminary rank of 
deacon. 

Since, as it has been the case already for some time, the semi- 
naries turn out at the end of every year a greater number of candi- 
dates qualified (?) for priests’ orders than there are vacancies, there 
exist only two ways for a candidate to obtain a parish. Either he: 
has to bribe the Bishop’s secretary, on whom the filling up of 
these vacancies chiefly depends; or, as he must at all events be 
married before he can be ordained and obtain a parish, he has to 
look out for some priest, who, from old age, sickness, or some other 
reason, —very frequently owing to his being under civil or canonical 
disability,—is unable to attend to his duties, to marry his daughter, 
and thus obtain a right to the parish on his father-in-law’s death. 
[ have not heard of a single case in which this law, or rather this 
custom, would have been infringed by the bishop refusing to 
sanction this family transfer of a parish ; in fact, the daughter of 
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the principal part of her dowry, knowing perfectly well that she 
js a fixture upon the estate, and that whoever wants the former 
must take her into the bargain. But even after he has managed 
to buy or marry a parish, the life of the Russian priest does not 
become much more enviable (of course, I am speaking now, 
as throughout, not of the exceptions, but of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the country clergy). Down to a very 
short time ago he received no fixed salary, but depended for 
his whole income upon the glebe lands and the casual fees 
derived from christenings, marriages, burials, &c. Now, as there 
exists no fixed tariff for these fees, the priest naturally tries upon 
all such occasions to squeeze as much as ke can out of his 
parishioners ; nor would it be right to blame him too severely on 
that account, for his own rural dean (as I suppose I must call the 
Blagochinny) and the episcopal consistory press him quite as 
much in their turn, and should he on any of the customary occa- 
sions be found remiss in his offerings to the former or to some 
influential member of the latter, he is pretty safe to get very soon 
into some trouble or other; nay, he may possibly be deprived of 
his parish altogether, or at least be transferred to a poorer one. 
As for the glebe lands, they generally become the indirect cause 
of the utter degradation and moral ruin of those among the 
country priests in whom anything yet remains to be ruined. By 
custom, the peasants of all the villages forming a parish are 
bound to bring in all their pastor’s crop or crops for nothing ; 
but, of course, as everything else in Russia, this must not be taken 
in too literal a sense. Every day, sometimes even every hour, 
being of so great an importance at harvest time, it is impossible 
to bring the peasants to offer this so-called “harvest help” to their 
pastor without the inducement of a ‘ feed,” in which gallons of 
corn brandy naturally play the principal part. ‘The worst, how- 
ever, is that if the priest refuses to drink and to get drunk with 
the peasants, they generally throw up the work, complain of his 
conduct as being proud and unchristian, become his worst enemies, 
and generally manage to get him into some trouble or other. As 
to the manuring, ploughing, and tilling of his field, all this de- 
volves of course upon the priest himself, his wife, and children ; 
and whoever has derived his knowledge of farming from other 
sources than bucolics and pretty landscapes will probably agree 
with me, that the continual associations and the condition of mind 
and body which actual farm labour entails, are not exactly those 
most desirable in the spiritual leader and pastor of a raw and un- 
educated peasantry. Nor is harvest the only time when it is 
almost impossible for the parish priest not to get drunk in presence 
of his flock; on the occasion of a christening, of a marriage, and 
especially at the annual feast of the patron saint, his position 
becomes in this respect far more difficult still. On the patron’s 
day the priest is bound after morning mass to take the saint’s 
icon, and bear it from one end of the village to the other, 
entering into each cottage, blessing the inmates with the ‘con, 
and drinking one, sometimes even two glasses of brandy to their 
health. Now, these innuincrable libations it is absolutely im- 
possible for the priest to refuse (should he even himself care to do 
so), Without running the risk of making a mortal enemy of the 
peasant whom he should thus slight. ‘The consequence is, that by 
the time the procession is over, the priest, his deacon, and 
choristers, all of them dead drunk, are put upon a cart together 
with the icon, and taken back to the parsonage by the soberest 
among the peasants, or still more frequently by some of their 
wives. ‘Thus, having gradually sunk to the level of a confirmed 
drunkard, and being hated for his extortion, the average country 
priest is despised and mocked at by his flock, who, in the great 
majority of eases, naturally transfer to the orthodox religion 
and Church the opinion they have formed of its recognized repre- 


sentative in their midst. ‘This may seem strange, but as to the | 


truth of it there can be no doubt whatever. 
estimate of the opinion in which the clergy are held by the 
peasantry is correct, I will just refer to the following fact, which 
no candid person, knowing anything about Russian society and 
the Russian people, is likely to contradict :—In Russia, the most 
indecent among those innumerable stories and anecdotes, 
which form, as pretty nearly everywhere, so especially there, the 
only or at least the principal humoristic food of the common man, 
refer with scarcely any exception to the clergy. If ignorance, 
drunkenness, gluttony, rapacity, debauchery, or any other of the 
grosser vices are to be treated anecdotically, the Russian popular 
satire almost invariably chooses a “ pope” (as the parish priest is 
familiarly called) or a monk for its hero. ‘The humiliating and 
mournful significance of this fact is, I think, strong enough to 
dispense me from making any further remark upon this part of 
the subject. 


As a proof that my | 


And now a few words on the relations existing between the 
Black and the White Clergy, for which, as T am sorry to see, I 
have left myself far too little space indeed. ‘The internal govern- 
ment and administration of the Russian Church generally, and of 
| each of her dioceses, is entirely in the hands of the bishops and of 
the lay members of the Synod and of the diocesan consistories. 
| To describe the latter, and to refer to their relations to the 
; Metropolitans and Bishops, I must leave to another occasion ; 
| for the present I only wish to point out the fact that the 
internal government as exercised by the bishops (who are all 
monks) over their clergy is one of the darkest and most unbend- 
ing despotism, beside which even that of the Russian civil power 
can be considered as a progressive and enlightened liberalism. 
Now, this isnota mere phrase & effet. It has never been my lot to 
see a negro slave and his master together, but I have seen Russian 
landed proprietors and Russian officers, both known to have nerves 
sufficiently strong to have ordered a man or two to be flogged to 
death in their presence. I have seen these men speak, and angrily, 
too, to their serfs and to soldiers under their command, but the 
behaviour of the latter must be called independent, if compared 
to the abject humility and slavish fawning and cringing of the 
trembling Russian “ pope,” when brought into the presence of his 
right reverend father in God. Many Hegoumens and Archi- 
mandrites make it the rule for a simple monk never to appear in 
their presence without bowing down to the ground twice, or even 
thrice; and I myself know several Russian prelates, who, on 
leaving the Abbot’s chair for the Bishop’s throne, have carried 
this conventional custom into their dioceses, and who exact the 
same humiliating ceremony from all their subordinate clergy. Nor 
is there anything astonishing or inexplicable in this servility of the 
white towards the black clergy, for the bishop is, without any exag- 
geration, the absolute master of the priest, and of all the worldly 
prospects of himself and of his family. ‘To mention distinct cases 
in support of this would lead me too far, but, if required, I could 
give a score of rather telling ones. ‘The reason of this more than 
absolute power of the bishop over his clergy is twofold. On the 
one hand, the priest, being exempt from the action of the ordinary 
civil law, is placed judicially under the control of the Holy govern- 
ing Synod, which practically means of course his own bishop, as 
an appeal against a decision of the latter, be it ever so arbitrary, 
is never allowed or even listened to by the Synod. On the other 
hand, nothing is easier than for a bishop to involve any one of 
his clergy, with whom he happens to be dissatisfied, in some 
breach of the innumerable canonical and administrative regula- 
tions, and if the priest does not happen to be rich enough to 
suborn the secretary and other members of the diocesan consistory, 
he may consider himself simply at the mercy of his irate superior. 
It becomes therefore in the interest of their unlimited power 
one of the principal objects of the Russian Bishops to keep 
their clergy in their present state of penury and poverty. ‘This is 
so much the case, that when a few years ago the Government 
applied to the Synod, and through it to the other Bishops, to take 
into consideration a plan for granting fixed yearly salaries to all the 
members of the white clergy, the bishops actually declared it as 
their opinion that such a measure would not only be useless, but 
might do real harm! In what light the Russian Metropolitan 
Bishops, Archimandrites, regard their own mostly enormous, 
incomes, what means they employ to augment them, and how 
they spend them, I will tell your readers, and especially Dr. Over- 
beck, in my next letter.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Recent TravetLer in Russia. 





THE FIRST AGE OF THE CHURCH. 
(fo tue Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.”] 
| Sir,—I trust you will allow me to correct a strange misappre- 








' hension of the drift and object of my former letter, which under- 
lies the whole of your comment upon it. 1 did not write in defence 
of any doctrinal beliefs, whether of my own or Dr. Dollinger’s, 
‘nor should I have dreamt of asking space in your columns for such 
|a purpose. Neither did I say or suppose that you had “ accused 
'me personally of auything ;” on the contrary, I distinctly implied 
| that you had not. My sole object was to defend Dr. Dollinger 
from the charge of saying what he has not said, and of want of 
candour in what he has said. And those charges you leave just 
where they were. You must permit me, therefore, to repeat, in 
reference to the three points I called attention to,— 

1. That it is not fair to make an author responsible for a parti- 
cular ‘‘ theory of priestly power,” than which, as you state it, 
nothing can well be more odious, because he defends something 
| else which in your mind (but not in his) is logically connected with 
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it; even though your logic should be as faultless as I mysel 
believe it to be mistaken. 
2. That it is not fair to charge him by implication with disin 


f , of Church or State, is a bewilderment and pain to me. It was bad 
; enough to lose the Old Warden, Mr. Septimus Harding, but that 
- | was a natural death, and we must all bow to blows of that kind, 


genuousness for maintaining the divine origin of the Episcopate, | But to lose the Archdeacon and Mrs. Grantly in the prime of 


while admitting that it has no distinctive name in the New Testa 


ment, when he has expressly explained why and in what sense he 


considers it divine, because you rightly or wrongly consider the ex 


- | their life, is more than I can bear. Life has lost one of its prinei- 
pal alleviations. Mr. Trollope has no right to break old ties in 


- | this cruel and reckless way, only to please himself, and then make 


planation—which tallies precisely with the late Dr. Shirley’s, in | @ hypocritical merit of it.” We confess to feeling a goo.) deal 


his fragment on the Apostolic Age—a bad one. 


of sympathy with this gentleman. Even the present writer hag 


3. It is of course quite open to you to maintain that belief in a | found the loneliness very oppressive since he was told that 
priesthood “ is destructive to the reasoning powers of the ablest | he was never to meet almost the best known and most 
men,” shocking as it is to think of the havoc that must have been | typical of his fellow-countrymen again, and has indulged 
wrought from St. Augustine downwards. But that is no justifica- | some rash thoughts of leaving England for ever. What makes 


tion of your original indictment, not against the reasoning powers 


, |it worse is, that there is no sort of comfort in this case as to a 


but the ‘ candour”—I quote your own words—of ‘“ the most | future reunion. If we do not hear of Mr. and Mrs. Crawley again in 
candid of Roman Catholic divines.” If a man cannot reason, | this world, where else can we meet them, unless Mr. ‘Trollope is con- 


he is not uncandid because he reasons wrong. 


demned for his sin in thus abruptly cutting the thread of their mor- 


I had always supposed, Sir, it was a special boast of the Spec- | tal lives to cgntinue their history for ever in another sphere? And 
tutor to carry on religious discussions without that misrepresenta- | that is not a contingency to which we can look with much hops. 
tion of the language or aims of opponents which is too often the | On the whole, it is a bitter and needless parting. If all the worl 
scandal of controversy. I am sorry to find there is one class of | prefer to hear about these Barchester people, whom they know 
religionists in whose disfavour you make an exception ; and Iam |so well, to hearing about other new people whom they do not 
the more sorry because, according to the prevalent though very | know at all and care nothing for, and Mr. Trollope is the 
immoral standard in such matters, one bad turn is always held to | only person who knows about them, it is a selfish and eruel pro- 


deserve another.—I am, Sir, &c., H. N. Oxennam. 


[Mr. Oxenham has not mended his case.—Ep. Spectator.) 








LOST AND FOUND. 
THovuan we long, in sin-wrought blindness, 
From thy gracious paths have stray’d, 
Cold to thee and to thy kindness, 
Wilful, reckless, or afraid, 
Through dim clouds that gather round us 
. Thou hast sought, and thou hast found us. 


Oft from thee we veil our faces 
Children-like to cheat thine eyes ; 
Sin, and hope to hide the traces ; 
From ourselves ourselves disguise : 
*Neath the webs we’ve woven round us 
Thy soul-piercing glance has found us. 


Sudden, midst our idle chorus, 
O’er our sin thy thunders roll ; 
Death his signal waves before us, 
Night and terror take the soul : 
Till through double darkness round us 
Looks a star,—and Thou hast found us. 


O most merciful, most holy! 
Cast thy brightness on our way ; 
Keep us ever thine, thine wholly, 
Leave us not again to stray! 
Cloud and storm oft gather round us: 
We were lost,—but thou hast found us. 


BOOKS. 


—>—— 
THE LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET.* 
Mr. TROLLOPE is, after all, a little bit of a hypocrite. His title 
and his concluding page are put forward by him as merits for the 
sake of which readers may forgive slight defects. Now, all that 
his title and his concluding page tell us is, that we are to héar 
no more from him about the diocese of Barchester. Mr. Trol- 
lope knows well enough that this is not an announcement which 
any one will read with satisfaction, so, like a great speaker who, 
though all the world wishes to hear him as long as he can sustain 
the flow of his eloquence, makes it a merit to disappoint them, 
and sit down after a few words, Mr. Trollope promises, in 
return for our forbearance, that we shall hear of Barchester 
no more. The general effect of this announcement has been 
naturally enough very great discouragement. Men who do not go 
much into society feel as if all the society they had, had suddenly 
agreed to émigrate to New Zealand, or Vancouver's Island, or 
some other place, where they will never hear of them any more. 
** What am I to do without ever meeting Archdeacon Grantly ?” 
a man said the other day; ‘‘he was one of my best and most 
intimate friends, and the mere prospect of never hearing his ‘ Good 
heavens !” again when any proposition is made touching the dignity 








* The Last Chronicle of Barset. By Anthony Trollope. Two vols. London: | 
Yr, 


Smith and Eld 


ceeding on his part to shut them off from their friends. It is hard 
enough to have the death of two of our old friends reported within 
a couple of months of each other. Mrs. Proudie’s was, however, as 
she herself might have said, in some sense a ‘‘ merciful dispensa- 
tion,” and Mr. Harding's occurred in the course of nature. But their 
deaths should have rendered Mr. 'lrollope only more tender of the 
feelings of those who have grown so fond of the Barchester set. It 
is positively heartless to wrench us away at one fell stroke from 
all of them—Mr. Crawley, old Lady Lufton, Mr. Robarts, Dr. 
Tempest of Silverbridge, Dean Arabin, Bishop Proudie, Mr. 
Thumble, the broken-kneed pony out of the Cathedral stables, and 
all! For our own part, and from a purely naturalist point of view, 
we feel the loss of Mr. ‘Thumble almost as poignantly as any other. 
His behaviour at Mr. Crawley’s after that unfortunate pony of the 
Bishop’s had broken its knees under him, and when he wanted 
Major Grantly to take him back in his gig to Barchester, was such 
a delightful mixture of feeble impertinence to persons in misfortune 
and feeble servility to persons in prosperity, that we have lost in 
him a distinct type of human nature. Perhaps, however, he may 
leave the diocese of Barchester, and reappear elsewhere in Mr. 
Trollope’s horizon. Nor can we give up the hope of meeting 
again Mr. 'Toogood the solicitor, Madalina Bangles, nce Demolines, 
Sir Raffle Buffle, and other London characters. But that is poor 
consolation for parting from the circle at Plumstead Episcopi, and 
from Mr. Crawley—Mr. Trollope’s noblest and most unique 
acquaintance. 

To cease, however, from the mood of remonstrance and help- 
less lamentation,—this chronicle of Barset appears to us really 
the best, indeed, the richest and completest of Mr. ‘Trollope’s 
works. Mr, Crawley, the leading figure in it, is cast in a deeper 
and nobler, if also narrower, mould than most of Mr. ‘Trollope’s 
acquaintances. Both his sins and his virtues have a grander 
stamp upon them. ‘There is nothing of the earth, earthy, about 
Mr. Crawley,—his savage spiritual pride being, at least, as 
intensely unworldly, as his devotion to the brickmakers at Hoggle 
End, Mr. Trollope has never before drawn a character either so 
full of (indicated rather than delineated) intellectual power, or so 
devoted to the diviner ends of life, or, again, so deeply involved 
in the strife of morbid personal feelings. The mixture of the 
three elements creates a picture of the highest interest and 
power. ‘The pure intellect of Mr. Crawley is indeed chiefly 
shown in the acute criticisms he passes on other men’s words 
or letters, and in the power of discerning with the utmost 
lucidity the limits within which his own memory or reason 
might have failed him, and in his thorough distrust even of his 
own clearest impressions to that extent. We are not shown at 
all as we should like to have been shown how Mr. Crawley’s 
strength and weakness, both, conduced to his peculiar ecclesiastical 
views as a High-Church clergyman,—a High-Church clergyman, 
not, remember, of Archdeacon Grantly’s worldly type, but of the 
true spiritual type, the true priestly type. There is but one passage 
in which you see for a moment the imagination of the man, 
| and how it dwells on images of restless power fettered by what 
| seems blind circumstance or dead necessity, but that passage 
| certainly does not give a picture of an imagination as orthodox 
jor as sacerdotal as Mr. Crawley’s ecclesiastical views appear to 





; imply that he was. It is a fine passage, and as it is one of the 
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gocat bits of intellect ial delineation Mr. Trollope has ever written, 
we will extract it. We must remember that Mr. Crawley is at the 
time suffering agonics,—the more so for his feverish chafing under 
the burden,—from the unjust suspicion cast upon him as to the 


stealing of a lost cheque, and his own impotence, with all his | 


talent, to account at all for his possession of it. Mr. Crawley is 


reading Greek with his daughter :— 

«But before he commenced his task, he sat down with his youngest 
daughter, and read,—or made hor read to him,—a passage out of a 
Greek poem, in which are described tho troubles and agonies of a blind 
iant. No giant would have been more powerful,—only thai he was 
blind, and could not see to avenge himself on those who had injured him. 
‘The some story is always coming up,’ ho said, stopping the girl in her 
‘ We have it in various versions, becauso it 1s so true to life. 

Ask for this great deliver-r now, and find him 
Myeless in Gazs, at the mill with slaves. 

It is the same story. Great power reduced to impotence, great glory 

to misery, by the hand of Fate,—Necessity, as the Greeks called her ; 

the goddess that will not be shunned! ‘ At the mill with slaves !’ People, 
when they read it, do not appreciate the horror of the picture. Go on, 
my dear. It may be a question whether Polyphemus had mind enough 
to suffer; but, from the description of his power, I should think that 
he had. ‘At the mill with slaves!’ Can any picture be more dreadful 
than that? Go on, my dear. Of course you remember Milton’s 
Samson Agonistes. Agonistes indeed!’ His wife was sitting stitching 
at the other side of the room; but she heard his words,—heard and 
understood them; and before Jane could again get herself into the 
swing of the Greek verse, she was over at her husband's side, with her 
arms round his neck. ‘ My love!’ she said, ‘my love!’ He turned 
to her, and smiled as he spoke to her. ‘These are old thoughts with 
me. Polyphemus and Belisarius, and Samson and Milton, have always 
been pets of mine. The mind of the strong blind creature must be so 
sensible of the injury that has boen done to him! The impotency, com- 
bined with his strength, or rather the impotency with the memory of 
former strength and formor aspirations, is so essentially tragic!’ She 
looked into his eyes as sho spoke, and there was something of the flaslf 
of old days, when the world was young to them, and when he would tell 
her of his hopes, and repeat to her long passages of poetry, and would 
criticize for her advantage the works of old writers. ‘ Thank God,’ she 
said, ‘that you are not blind. It may yet be all right with you.’—*‘ Yes, 
it may be,’ he said.—‘ And you shall not be at the mill with slaves.’ 
—‘Or, at any rato, not eycless in Gaza, if the Lord is good to me. Come, 

’ oS ? nn ’ ° i 

Jane, we will go on.’ Then he took up the passage himself, and read 
it on with clear, sonorous voice, every now and then explaining some 
passage or expressing his own ideas upon it, as though he were really 
happy with his poetry.” 

That this type of mind is absolutely consistent with, nay, 
even in special harmony with, the sort of Church view Mr. 
Crawley takes, in spite of its apparent revolutionary fire of feel- 
ing, every thoughtful reader will feel. But Mr. Trollope might, 
without introducing theology into his novel, have indicated more 
than he has where the secret of the harmony lies. Mr. Crawley’s 
mind is didactic and authoritative, loving to apply to others both 
the light and the force requisite to guide them; and, being also 
rather hasty in his assumptions, he would have been sure to catch 
at the idea of a Church authoritatively teaching the people, rather 
than helping the people to teach themselves. It is only when 
guidance and authority are applied to himself, and he feels deeply 
that the lights of those who try to guide ave infinitely feebler than 
those of him who is bound to submit, that a chaos of conflict 
begins in his soul, the history of which is so finely traced in these 


reading. 


pages. 
Perhaps the most delicate piece of moral portraiture ever 
completed by Mr. ‘Trollope is the inimitable sketch of the old 
warden, Mr. Septimus Harding, whose death in this story 
lvs drawn tears from many an eye to which tears are usually 
strangers. No more perfect delineation of high breeding, 
humility, self-forgetfulness, and faith was ever painted. ‘That 
having painted two such pictures as those of Mr. Crawley and 
Mr. Harding, Mr. Trollope should be charged with a chronic 
disposition to libel the English priesthood, and make them a mere 
set of worldlings, is strange to us. No doubt Mr. Trollope 
sketches men chiefly as he sees them, whether in the Church or 
otherwise, aud he does not see apparent!y very many men,—cither 
in the Church or otherwise,—quite ** unspotted from the world.” 
Nay, even those who are unspotted by the world are sometimes other- 
wise not unspotted, like Mr. Crawley. But if such a man as Mr. 
Harding is seldom met with twice in any man’s life, why should 


| unconditionally,—in form even conditionally only on her father’s 
proved innocence of the supposed theft,—to that marriage. 


| “*I know I ought not to be your son's wife as long as people think 
that papa stole the money. If he had stolen it, I ought never to be 
Major Grantly’s wife,—or anybody's wife. I know that very well. 
| And as for Edith,—I would sooner die than do anything that would be 
! bad to her.’—The Archdeacon had now left the rug, and advanced till 
| he was almost close to the chair on which Grace was sitting. ‘My 
| dear,’ he said, ‘what you say does you very much honour,—very much 
| honour indeed.’ Now that ho was close to her, he could look into her 
| eyes, and he could sce the exact form of her features, and could under- 
| Stand,—could not he!p understanding,—the character of her counten- 
jance. It was a noble face, having in it nothing that was poor, nothing 
| that was mean, nothing that was shapeless, It was a faco that promised 
iniinite beauty, with a promiso that was on the very verge of fulfilment. 
| There was a play about her mouth as she spoke, and a curl in her 
| nostril as the eager words came from her, which almost made the 
i selfish father give way. Why had they not told him that she was such 
|aone as this? Why had not Henry himself spoken of the speciality of 
her beauty? No man in England knew better than the archdeacon the 
difference between beauty of one kind and beauty of another kind in a 
woman's face,—the one beauty, which comes from health and youth 
and animal spirits, and which belongs to the miller’s daughter, and the 
other beauty, which shows itself in fine lines aud a noble spirit,—the 
beauty which comes from breeding. ‘What you say does you very 
much honour indeed,’ said the archdeacon.—‘I should not mind at all 
about being poor,’ said Grace.—‘ No; no; no,’ said the archdeacon,— 
‘Poor as we are,—and no clergyman, I think, ever was so poor,—I 
should have done as your son asked me at once, if it had been only 
that, because I love him.’—‘ If you Jove him you will not wish to injure 
him.’—‘I will not injure him. Sir, there is my promise.’ And now as 
she spoke she rose from her chair, and standing close to the archdeacon, 
laid her hand very lightly on the sleeve of his coat. ‘There is my 
promise. As long as people say that papa stole the money, I will never 
marry your son. There.’—The archdeacon was still looking down at 
her, and feeling the slight touch of her fingers, raised his arm a little as 
though to welcome the pressure. He looked into her eyes, which were 
turned eagerly towards his, and when doing so was quite sure that the 
promise would bo kept. It would have been sacrilege—ho felt that 
it would have been sacrilege—to doubt such a promise. He almost 
relented. His soft heart, which was never very well under his own 
control, gave way so far that he was nearly moved to tell her that, on 
his son's behalf, he acquitted her of the promise. What could any 
man's son do better than have such a woman for his wife? It would 
have been of no avail had he made her such offer. The pledge she had 
given had not been wrung from her by his influenco, nor could his in- 
fluence have ‘availed aught with her towards the alteration of her 
purpose. It was not the arehdeacon who had taught her that it would 
not be her duty to take disgrace into the house of the man she loved. 
As he looked down upon her face two tears formed themselves in his 
eyos, and gradually trickled down his old nose. *‘ My dear,’ he said, * if 
this cloud passes away from you, you shall come to us and be my 
daughter.’ And thus hoe also pledged himself. There was a dash of 
generosity about the man, in spite of his selfishness, which always 
made him desirous of giving largely to those who gave largely to him. 
He would fain that his gifts should be the bigger, if it were possible. 
He longed at this moment to tell her that the dirty cheque should go 
for nothing. Ho would have done it, I think, but that it was impossible 
for him so to speak in her presence of that which moved her so greatly. 
He had contrived that her hand should fall from his arm into his grasp, 
and now for a moment he held it, ‘You are a good girl,’ he said—*a 
dear, dear, good girl! When this cloud has passed away, you shall 
come to us and be our daughter.’.—‘ But it will never pass away,’ said 
Grace.—‘ Let us hope that it may. Let us hope that it may !' Then 
he stooped over her and kissed her, and leaving the room, got out into 
the hall and thence into the garden, and so away, without saying a word 
of adicu to Mrs. Robarts. As he walked across to the Court, whither bo 
was obliged to go, because of the chaise, he was lost in surprise at what 
had occurred. He had gone to the parsonage hating the girl, and 
despising his son. Now, as he retraced his steps, his feelings wore 
altogether changed.” 
That is a perfect piece of truth and nature. 
do,—what are we to do, without the Archdeacon ? 
dare not bereave us of the Archdeacon. 
The minor excellencies of the story are far too numerous even to 
We must say we think better of Mr, ‘Trollope as an 
There is some- 





What are we to 
Mr. Trollope 


mention. 
artist for making Lily Dale turn out a spinster. 
thing anticipative of that fate even in her very way of falling in 
love at first, still more of her demeanour after the disappointment. 
And throughout ¢his story, her whole manner, intense and prononcé 
without clinginguess, has foretold the O. M. which she affixes to 
her name in the secrecy of her chamber. And yet (fools and blind 
that we were!) we believed till the very close that Jobn Eames 
was to have her, and were proportionately relieved at the result. 
We have never cared very much for Lily Dale. Her character 





he be met with twice in any man’s works? Again, nothing in its 
way can be finer than the picture of the Archdeacon’s thorough 
practical worldliness, and the way it collapses before his im- 
pressionable and kind heart, when he comes to see a really pretty 
girl of high breeding in distress. Mr. Trollope has drawn nothing 
better than the Archdeacon’s interview with old Lady Lufton, 
wherein he describes his worldly feelings about his son’s proposed 


never interested us deeply after the first blow which deprived 
her of her lover. It knotted itself and stiffened off from that 
point. But then we have never cared very much, again, for John 
Eames, and there is always something unsatisfactory in seeing two 
persons you do not care for disposed of together in marriage. You 
resent marriage in such a case as an event which ought to be re- 
served for those who have the power to interest you. The vulgar 





marriage in a very frank way indeed, and the immediately suc- 

ceeding interview with the young lady, whom he visits in order to | 
show her the wickedness of marrying his son, and to whom he has | 
given, before the end of the interview, his hearty consent,—almost | 


people, as usual, are as good as the highbred and refined in 
the Last Chronicle of Barset. Madalina’s last interview with 
John Eames, when her mother tries to bully him into a promise of 
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marriage by locking him up till she can consult her cousin the 
Serjeant, and when Johnny begs a policeman to keep his bull’s eye 
fixed on the room till he is released, and Madalina finally inter- 
venes with, ‘‘ Let him go, mamma, we shall only have a rumpus,” 
is one of Mr. Trollope’s best scenes of vulgar life. Of its own light 
kind there has been no better novel ever written than the Last 
Chronicle of Barset. 





MASSIMO D’AZEGLIO’S POLITICAL CORRE- 
SPONDENCE.*—[Seconp Norice.] 
Arter his resignation in 1852, Massimo d’Azeglio never again 
figured as the ruling Minister. Henceforth he occupied, indeed, an 
exceptional position as a great unattached, who still in critical 
moments was instinctively invoked, and did good service of a 
special nature, such as no other man in the country was capable of 
rendering ; but still, as regards the campaigns of parliamentary 
life, he was somewhat in the position of a pensioner who has gone 
off from active service. It was not in human nature that Azeglio 
should not harbour some soreness about the cavalier way in which 
he had been tripped up by his successor, but never did this feeling 
blind him to the greatness of his rival, or make him for an 
instant hang back from enlisting under his banner at those 
transcendent conjunctures which were the creation of that daring 
genius. Nor did Cavour slight the assistance which could be 
furnished him in moments of supreme appeal to the national feel- 
ing by having the highminded, chivalrous, spotless patriot 
standing by his side. Azeglio had been plying the brush and the 
pen in retirement, though not without an ever living interest 
in what was going on, when the ‘ bombshell” of 1859 burst on 
him. Immediately he hastened to inform Cavour, ‘that in spite 
of the objections I had formerly entertained against his policy, in 
the present state of things I thought it no longer time to discuss it, 
but only to combine all our efforts for its success.” ‘‘ Thus,” he 
continues, ‘here I am enrolled, and a Cavourian! What good I 
can be put to I do not know, but I wait.” Cavour at once 
accepted the patriotic offer, and Azeglio was despatched on succes- 
sive missions to Rome, Paris, and London. When war really 
broke out, the veteran’s blood could not be calmed, and he organized 
a division of volunteers until Cavour sent him on special service. 
‘The Romagnoles had expelled the Pope’s aut horities, nowhere did 
the national movement present more delicate complications, from 
the peculiar relations in which France stood to the Pope. It was 
indispensable to modify and direct the anti-ecclesiastical intensity 
of these fiery populations, and Azeglio was deputed to do this. 
‘lhe choice was excellent, for his name was especially dear to a 
province whose wrongs and sufferings he had proclaimed in 1844, 
ina pamphlet the burning eloquence whereof had vibrated through- 
out the peninsula. But Azeglio’s action at Bologna was of short 
duration. The preliminaries of Villafranca put an end to his 
powers, and as a Piedmontese officer he was recalled to Turin, 
in accordance with the conditions of the treaty, an order 
which he, however, but partially obeyed, presenting himself to 
the King on reaching Turin as ready to go before a court- 
martial. Cavour was then away gnawing the bitterness of 
his heart in solitary retreat on the shore of the Lake of Geneva, 
and the Government was in the hands of Rattazzi, the one 
politician whom Azeglio could never brook. He felt the 
strongest desire to put his services at his country’s disposal in that 
season of supreme crisis, when all was yet fluid, and apparently at | 
the mercy of angry elements piled up on all sides, and yet he knew 
not how to join the ranks of one whom in his heart he thoroughly 
mistrusted. Nor did he. He contented himself with writing 
pamphlets abounding in manly and opportune counsel, that con- 
firmed the populations of Central Italy in the national effort which 
the shuffling Administration at Turin actually discountenanced, 
until the moment arrived when, in January, 1860, he could say, 
‘* Rattazzi has fallen, and I console myself for everything! Now, 
please God, we shall go on honourably, and ¢a ira!” Azeglio was 
immediately named Governor of Lombardy by Cavour, and this 
post he held until the Garibaldian movement in Naples, when he 
threw up his appointment, because he refused to connive at opera- 
tions which he considered both illegitimate and impolitic. After 
this Azeglio never again appeared as a public man, except occa- 
sionally in the capacities of senator and political writer, but yet, 
whether in his cherished retreat at Cannero, or in his favourite resi- 
dence, Florence, he followed the political questions of the day 
with a zeal and a degree of attention and lively interest whereof 
this correspondence has first given the public any knowledge. 





After reading these letters, Azeglio has grown in our estimation ag 
a statesman. ‘There is a largeness and comprehensive justness of 
judgment in his views on the great and burning questions affect. 
ing Italy, a thorough and undimmed participation to the last jn 
every genuine national demand, with yet a clearsighted rejec. 
tion of factitious cries, even when caught up with contagious 
impulse under the influence of momentary excitement, which 
makes the ample utterances in these volumes in the highest degree 
instructive, especially in reference to the particular question which 
Azeglio ever looked upon as the keystone in the Italian arch, and 
now is apparently in course of actually being decided,—the ques. 
tion of what position Rome is to be placed in between Italy and 
the Pope. 

It will be remembered that when Cavour made the famous 
declaration in Parliament about Rome the metropolis, which was 
caught up as the national formula by a people in the heyday of 
excitement, Azeglio published a pamphlet which exposed him to 
much obloquy, wherein he opposed the popular doctrines, and 
advocated the measure which three years later was carried, the 
transfer to Florence of the seat of Government. Then Azeglio 
was cried out against as one worn out, upon whose spirit had 
descended the mist of superstition, whose mind was dimmed 
by priestly influence to the light of political rights. Let 
those who so freely lavished ignorant vituperation on the 
head of a true man, read the records of his undying faith on the 
crowning question for his country’s existence, and blush for 
their hasty judgment. ‘The greatest claim of Azeglio to the 
quality of farsighted statesmanship is the keen vision throughout 
life he had of the true drift of the Roman question, and the un- 
varying conviction he entertained as to the only conditions under 
which it could admit of practical solution. From first to last, on 
this head, his views were characterized with the steadiness of a vision 
that takes in the whole object without the intervention of haze, 
‘* Well does one see that they do not understand the Monsignori 
type,” he writes at the time, in reference to the President's 
famous letter to Edgar Ney; ‘‘ that letter has too much of the 
furie francese. First, one should have a well determined plan— 
this was the needful—and then have followed it out with a calm 
firmness, full of courtesy, yet inflexible. Instead, one has given 
way, given way at the outset, and then one assumes an air of 
menace, on second thoughts. Never should one give the Mon- 
signori a pretext for taking the attitude of victims.” Three years 
later, he gives the following opinion on the practical results of 
the French occupation :—‘‘ The expedition to Rome, the ecclesias- 
tical reaction, the exaggeration of your Cutholic party, the in- 
trigues against England, the underband war against constitu- 
tional institutions and Piedmont, have rendered the Pope impos- 
sible without foreign occupation.” ‘‘I grant federation to be the 
most practical solution, provided one has the means to persuade 
Austria,” writes Azeglio, on the 9th February, 1859, in allusion to 
the celebrated pamphlet Napoleon I//. et [Jtalie, then just out; 
‘‘T grant also that its centre, the Diet, should be in Rome. Even 
I grant, although with some effort, that the Pope should preside, 
but it would be dangerous to indulge in much illusion on this 
head. ‘The success of the scheme depends on an exact appre- 
ciation of realities—of what can be in the actual state of men and 
things—otherwise, in vanum laboraverunt..... . - The Pope 
of the Italians is not the Pope of the rest of the Catholic 
world... .. . For it the Sovereign disappears under the Pon- 





| aaa while for the Italians the Sovereign eclipses the 
a They have the Curia Romana under their cyes, 
and how can you expect them to be hoodwinked as to it? ‘The dis- 
trust in the Italians of the temporal power of the Popes, aud of 
their mode of looking at great national interests, is a fact beyond 
the power of an individual to cancel, and which must be taken 
largely into account in any definite and practical scheme of 
arrangement.” And immediately after Villafranca, he says, 
‘‘T see many complications rising on the horizon, in the wake of 
the peace so suddenly concluded. All that has been said and done 
for the organization of Italy events and the force of circumstances 
are about to brush away, and Rome will find herself in a totally 
new position. Well, before all, politics are here at stake, and, at 
all hazards, the salvation of my country. Therefore, it behoves the 
Pope, as the other Italian Princes, to come to terms. How to defend 
the Pope-Pontiff is uo doubt the duty of every faithful Catholic ; 
but to uphold absolutely the Pope-Sovereign, to present the tem- 
poral power such as we see it as a necessary condition for the main- 
tenance of religion, will, forsooth! not be the means of keeping 
up faith. I know Rome well. Be sure that the more she feels 
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herself protected, the more will she lose herself. What has 
brought Rome down to her actual wretchedness is the excess of 
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protection.” In September, 1862, there appeared in the Moniteur, 
a letter written four months before, by the Emperor to his 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, wherein he proposed a ‘ combination 
which, while leaving the Pope master at home, should yet level 
the barriers that now divide his States from the rest of Italy.” On 
this idea, Azeglio makes the farsighted observation, which since has 
received thestamp of realization in the September Convention, “ that 
the transformation and organization of the new order of things under 
Pontifical suzerainty could be effected only after an understanding 
between the Italian and French Governments.” He then protests 
against the notion of preserving even on a limited territory a 
direct Government of priests. ‘With that idea, one will spoil 
the matter with the Italians ; whereas, in proposing the Italianiza- 
tion of Rome, with a nominal sovereignty as in the Middle Ages, 
‘Roma, citt santa,’ &c., one would rally all who do not seek 
a republic and the demolition of Catholicism on the Capitol.” 
Here we have the pith of Azeglio’s convictions on the Roman 
question. ‘The man whom inflated politicians denounced as a 
recreant from deference to superstitious influences, because he 
demurred boldly to the cry for the physical establishment 
of the seat of Government in Rome, persistently declared 
no solution acceptable which allowed the Pope any effective 
temporal sovereignty. ‘* My knowledge of Italy, and of Rome in 
particular,” writes Azeglio, in reference to a plan advanced by De la 
Gueronniere,—one of the thousand and one which it has pleased 
French publicists to hatch for their private amusement,—*‘ have 
long since produced fixed convictions in me. I understand nothing 
but the nominal sovereignty.” And then, in allusion to the hints of 
an idea to impose on Italy the acceptance of the plan, the old 
patriot—who yet had never liked the annexation of Naples— 
exclaims, ‘‘ [f a Congress were really to undertake the undoing of 
Italy, who would be charged with carrying out the sentence? 
From Turin to Messina there would be a large party,—the party 
of national dignity, as it would be termed,—that would rise, armata 
manu, in defence of Unity; and you may be sure of it, I would 
beinit!...... Therefore I see no means of breaking up Italy 
again into two portions.” ‘The views so entertained Azeglio lived 
to express publicly on a memorable occasion. It is known how 
the Piedmontese aristocracy fretted at and opposed the Conven- 
tion. Even a man of Ponza di San Martino’s eminence allowed 
himself to be dragged into opposing it in Parliament. Azeglio 
was then broken down with infirmities and sufferings, but the 
occasion went straight to the heart of the breaking patriot, and 
gave him the strength to show yet again a last parting example 
of his undeviating love of country, unsullied by any consideration 
of personal interest. Ilimself a scion of the noblest blood in 
Piedmont, Massimo d’Azeglio, in the midst of his sullen peers, 
deposited in the ballot-box his vote for transferring the capital 
away from his native city, after an oration which, as he was too 
ill to speak, had to be read by another, wherein, with the noble 
language of his always elevated thought, he impressively gave his 
reasons in favour of the treaty. It was a fine deed, done with the 
grace of a sincere love of country; and when it was so done, 
Azeglio went home yet for a few months, but not to live to see 
that completion of Italy’s emancipation from the foreigner for the 
first time since the irruption of the Barbarians which we now look 
upon. A second Moses, who had quickened and led and directed 
the steps of his people in its first efforts to get away from bondage, 
he was not permitted to do more than look across into the state of 
final freedom ; but how clearly and distinctly the last gaze of his 
dying eyes was steadily set in the direction of the point of crowning 
interest to his beloved country, and descried what lay ahead, is shown 
in the words,—almost endowed with second sight,—of the very last 
letter in the volume, written a few weeks before death :—‘‘ Rome 
is still at the same point ; all that world which the Convention has 
pushed into a cul de sac would gladly get out of it somehow or 
other, and when the heel of your last soldier shall have been seen, 
if then the system of suzerainty be not set up, and the Roman 
municipium be not established outside of any‘ direct ecclesiastical 
power, ‘the Pope’s power, floating in a sphere raised above 
secondary interests,’ as the Emperor said in his letter, in truth I 
do not know what will happen.” ‘The moment has come, and the 
imbroglio is there, exactly as foreseen by one who, take him all in 
all, constitutes as perfect a specimen of devoted intelligence and 
spotless political honour as history has ever produced. 





ORESTES.* 
TneEre is much poetry in this drama, some fine poetry, but it is 
not equal to Philoctetes, and if conjecture in such a case were 





* Orestes. A Metrical Drama. By William P. Lancaster, M.A., author of Philoctetes. 
London: Bennett. 





worth much, we should suppose it was an earlier effort of the 
same fine and thoughtful imagination. The subject is intrinsically 
less striking, and there is a certain want of adequacy about the 
motive for the tragedy with which it ends. Orestes is not the 
Orestes so well known to Greek tragedy, but a young Larisswan 
King, still in his minority, who has long brooded on the painfulness 
of his position as the mere puppet of an ambitious mother and 
a more ambitious commander of mercenary troops. Orestes is 
intended apparently as a classical study of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, 
—or is, at least, intended to be like him in meditative irresolu- 
tion, the sort of shrinking with which he starts back from action, 
and the welcome with which he greets any alternative which pro- 
mises to excuse him for delay. But in the first place, this is too 
entirely a modern subject, and needs too much of the sub- 
jective-romantic treatment, to bear even the appearance of a clas- 
sical form. And in the next place, it is not very well worked out, 
and the impression which Orestes produces upon us is too thin, too 
pale, too despondent, for the heroic type at all. Hamlet makes 
up for his irresolution by endless wealth of intellectual resource 
and suggestion. Orestes is less irresolute, and indeed finally 
kills himself without any suflicient motive, but the fibre of his 
nature is too slight, too fine, to fasten any very strong hold 
on the reader’s imagination, and when he dies there is a feeling 
less of tragedy than of the natural snapping of a weak thread. 
Nor is the prominent interest which Orestes fails to supply sup- 
plied by any other character in the drama, evil or good. Medius— 
the ‘* Horatio” of the play—(the ‘‘ Ophelia” instead of falling mad 
for love of the Prince who, nevertheless, loves her, thinks him too 
high for her, and quietly gives her heart to Medius),—is, like Shake- 
speare’s Horatio, quite without interest. And the queen-mother, 
Dyseris, and her paramour, Simus,—the Gertrude and Claudius of 
the piece,—are too slightly sketched in their evil consciences to take- 
the part of central figures. On the whole, the drama depends for 
its beauty less upon the subject and the art of its execution, 
than on the detached beauty of individual passages. As compared 
with Philoctetes there is a want of life and substance in it, and 
though it is the indisputable work of a poet, it is equally indis- 
putably the work of a poet less in earnest with his task, and draw- 
ing with a less vigorous and decisive hand. 

In the figure of Orestes there is a radical uncertainty from 
beginning to end whether the poet means te draw what Orestes. 
himself believes himself to be, a sort of classical Hamlet, radically 
irresolute and too vague-minded for responsible action, or simply 
a boy hesitating only through immaturity of character, whose intel- 
lectual and moral scrupulousness has quite outstripped the develop- 
ment of his force of will and animal energy. Orestes describes himn- 
self undoubtedly as having “ the native hue of resolution all sicklied 
o’er by the pale cast of thought,” in the following fine passage :— 

* And I believe that some one man or two, 

Some poor or ignorant man about this land 

May envy me, Orestes, as I stand 

Here at my palace-gate, broad plains beyond, 

Under a quiet sky, and at my feet 

The mad glad year flushing in myriad blooms. 

Why are things happy ? Wherefore with such care 

Dost thou trim out thy little bell, road-weed ? 

Nothing shall heed, if thou art beautiful, 

Or the first foot should crush thee ; as 1 would, 

But do not, being a tender milky fool, 

Hating myself and losing the pith of time 

Upon thine insignificance. To act 

And to act merely, cleansing from my brain 

These weak irresolute fumes of thought, that hold 

My hand suspended from the vital sword, 

That sets me with this Simus throat to throat, 

And thrusts these boasters with defiance home. 

Ah, to have done with thought and see my way, 

Then were I man. Or, would that God had sown 

That blind bull-instinct in my soul, which drives. 

Sheer at the end, and counts not. And I stand 

And tell myself, fool, thou must act and now, 

The very edge of time and of thy fate ; 

Let this dial creep an inch of shadow, and lose 

All—what is all? Life, I suppose ; not much, 

The curse of all my nature, self-mistrust, 

Makes me still palter here.” 
And in conformity with this picture of himself he seizes the 
opportunity of going as a hostage with the hostile branch of the 
Larisseeans (the Crannonians) (just as Hamlet does of going to 
England), even though he leaves his love behind him, on the 
ground that this course delays the issue and opens a way for fate 
to decide for him what he lacks energy to decide for himself. But, 
on the other hand, when at last Simus’s treachery and his mother’s 
shame are fully known to him,—instead of still putting off the 
final moment, as Hamlet does, till dragged into it by the fencing 
match with Laertes, and the death of his mother before his eyes 
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by poisoned wine, have warmed his blood, and till his own poisoned 
wound leaves him only a moment's more life to execute his ven- 
geance,—Orestes weighs what is just with a great precision of 


judgment, and leaving his mother otherwise unpunished, puts 
Simus first and then himself to death: and his explanation of his 
motive for ridding the world of this one ruffian,—one of the finest 
passages in the drama,—savours nothing of the irresolution or 
vagueness of temperament indicated in the passage we have 
already quoted :— 
“T cannot see but that this man must die. 
O, I would not go down with bloody hands 
If I could see a turning otherwhere ! 
I cannot weed the earth of all its knaves, 
Had I the sword of Perseus, and this one 
Might as well breathe and fester with the rest. 
It is a knot of serpents, coiled and crammed, 
Sucking the poison vapour of a marsh, 
That fatting them, kills elso all healthy life. 
I do not dream the serpent breed shall fail 
Tho’ I crush one that io his hideous coils 
Has wound my mother. But it seems to me, 
Man’s effort being bounded, he can only 
Rid out his own peculiar evil, and sleep, 
Leaving the issue of the monstrous rest 
On the god's knees, then gladly fold his hands,” 
“That is the speech of a man who is not a classical antitype of 
Hamlet, but rather a classical antitype of the Christian soldier 
smiting reluctantly with the sword of the Lord, and realizing, as 
he strikes, that little as he effects towards the purifying of the 
world, it is his appointed and providential appointment on earth 
to effect that little. ‘There is here none of the vague intellectual 
haze which stands between Hamlet and action,—on the con- 
trary, the character here delineated is that of fine and delicate 
practical discrimination, distinguishing exactly,—under a classical 
rule of morality,—how much that is revolting to him it is 
obligatory on him to do, and doing it without a moment’s 
hesitation. What is suggested by this passage is that Orestes’ 
uncertainty of purpose is the uncertainty not of intellectual 
doubts, not that due to the paralysis which a mind teaming with a 
wealth of distracting suggestions suffers from, but the uncertainty 
of delicate scrupulosity, of moral exactness of nature, which cannot 
‘ear to act without a clear and definite’ conception of the precise 
extent of obligation. And something between the two conceptions 
is apparently embodied in the fine closing speech before Orestes 
ills himself :— 
* And now O strange lord! Death 
g ’ 
Thou floating dream so near us all our lives, 
Thee we put forth our hand and often touch 
And know it not. OI have never feared thee! 
Let those with many loves and spacious ease 
Tromblo where no fear is. For I have gazed, 
Ay, very closely in thy terrible eyes, 
And found them tender as a mother’s, more 
Tender than mine. OI have felt thy hand, 
And found if answer more than mortal love’s,— 
Have thou no anger with mo, O great lord! 
If loving thee so much and wearied out, 
{ come uncalled, and dare invade thy realm, 
Trustful of welcome yet without thy leave. 
“' Now is the road right open to mine eyes, 
I feel a spirit, and this dull flesh breaks 
In exaltation shedding off my shame. 
Fire wavers in mine eyes and the hills flash 
In awful red around me. Sheets of light 
Spread back in heaven; there seems a breadth of lake 
With other meres beyond it infinite, 
Where strange successions of immortal lights 
Are crisped upon them. Now are my limbs air, 
And to the great change I step proudly down 
Without one sigh, without one fear—my dagger, 
Speak thou the rest.” 
That is the picture of a nature, full of vision and full of scruple, 
and yet not driven from its purpose by either the vision or the 
scruple. In fact, the vision, instead of being, as Hamlet’s would 
have been, full of reasons for not dying, is a picture of the fascina- 
tions of death, and the scruple—just indicated—as to the rashness of 
self-slaughter is not sufficient to deter in the face of these fascina- 
tions. In spite of some ambiguity and shortcoming in the sketch, 
the character of Orestes keeps the attention, though scarcely 
rivetting it, throughout. But this cannot be said for any of 
the other characters. Once only, the queen-mother, Dyseris, as 
painted by her paramour, rises into some vividness where he taunts 
her with wishing to have all the advantages of his crimes, but to 
avoid sharing the responsibilities :— 
“ Sivvs. 
* * * 


You are a woman after all: I thought you 
A little better than the milky rest 
Of soft fool-faces, breeders of fool's breed ; 


. 


i 
About your mother’s feelings. You must act 
Even to me who know you to the core; 
You are a woman after all: you want 
To rule and be soft-hearted, eat the fruit 
Of cruelty, with virgin credit still 
Of being tender: I must find the crime, 
And you sit flushing in your roso leaves there 
And ery ‘alas!’ at death.” 


Some of the choruses have great beauty, though we miss 
with the sort of charm that belonged to the chorus to Pans th 
indwelling god of Nature, in the Philoctetes. Perhaps the following 
on the Nemesis which is visited on the children of great criminals, 
even to the third and fourth generation, when they have escaped 
all Nemesis themselves, is one of the finest. The chorus is speak. 
ing of the princely criminal :— 


“He rules and will not caro: 
He rules and honour clothes his years supremely fair. 
So of his crime he takes the sweet, and dies 
With the full savour of it in his mouth, 
And keen delightful eyes ; 
While yet his lips a quict laughter keep 
At fools that fear the gods. So turns he to his sleep. 
And men will come and say, 
‘His crime is surely done and cloan and passed away. 
Can god account with these dry bones for wrong, 
Or make them live again ? 
His vengeance is not wakeful, and this one 
Hath made his rest, and done 
His full of pleasure and escaped god’s pain.’ 
“ Not so, ye fools and vain, 
Heap up his grave and listen: from tho ground, 
From the gray bones when years have greened his mound, 
An Até vengeance risés. As soft rain 
Her feet, and liko the fluttered leaf, hor robo, 
And like a dream she goes 
Pale-eyed and unreposing. And she knows, 
Patient to wait, that years and years again 
Will not erase the stain. 
For which she watches the accursed race, 
The seed of him who prospered his disgraca, 
And made his laughter at the gods and died. 
And well she knows that vengeance waxeth sweet 
For keeping, and her face 
Is pale for want of blood, and yet she curbs desire, 
Altho’ her veins are fire, 
And years are very slow, 
She bides her time to strike, and noeds no second blow.” 


On the whole, Orestes seems to us a drama of somewhat uncer- 
tain outline, but still of great poetic beauty, with occasionally a 
faltering stroke or two even in detail. (What does Mr. Lancaster 
mean, by the way, by making Medius say to his love ?— 

“So let thy hand be there ; 
There is a fire comes from it soft and sleck.” 
What is ‘sleek fire” like? and how could it express a lover's 
feeling for the touch of her he loved?) We should add that it 
is a poem of great promise, had we not had another of what seems 
to us a much greater promise from the same pen. If, as we have 
conjectured, this is an earlier effort, it is well, though we doubt if 
Mr. Lancaster is wise in publishing it after his greater and maturer 
effort. But if it is a later work, it seems to us to show much less 
meditative depth and unity,—a less noble theme and a les 
tranquil meditation of his theme,—than the former poem, by which 
he made for himself at one stroke the reputation of a poet. 





MEMOIR OF GENERAL JAMES OGLETHORPE.* 


Mr. Wriaur is not, we must admit, a very interesting biographer. 
His subject had a career well deserving record, he has ample 
materials and he writes clearly enough, but he heaps up uninterest- 
ing details, has no clear notion of his hero, and is entirely deficient 
in picturesqueness. Still, the book seems accurate enough, except, 
as we suspect rather than know, when it treats of the Wesleys, 
who had a feud with General Oglethorpe, which has made his 
memory odious to the denomination, and it revives the memory 
of a very considerable though nearly forgotten personage, who 
was among the first of English philanthropists, and founded a 
great American State. James Oglethorpe was born on the 1st of 
June, 1689, the third son of Sir Theophilus Oglethorpe, Knight, 
representative of an old family in the West Riding, and owner 
of a considerable estate in Surrey. He served as a young man 
under Prince Eugéne, and in 1722 was returned to Parliament for 
Haslemere, Surrey, as a high Tory, which meant in those days 
something like what Newdegatism would be now. He was a Tory 
of the goodkind, independent, high-principled, sincerely attached to 
the people, and with a fund of common sense and courage. His 
bravery, indeed, was rash, and he was to the end of his life prone to 
duelling, which he seems to have considered the only mode in which 








But like the rest you are gone flaring out 





* Memoir of General James Oylethorpe. By R. Wright. London : Chapman and Hall. 
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a gentleman could defend himself. He had a stern temper, too, 
which he himself thought a deal sterner than it really was; wit- 
ness the following story :— 

“Mr. Wesley, hearing an unusual noise in the cabin of General Ogle- 
tho 2, stepped in to inquire the cause, on which the General imme- 
aahty addressed him:—‘ Mr. Wesley, you must excuso me. I have 

et with a provocation too much for a man to bear. You know, the 
p= wine I drink is Cyprus wine, as it agrees with me the best of any. 
t derefore provided myself with several dozens of it, and this villain, 
Grimaldi [his foreign servant, who was present, and almost dead with 
fear}, has drunk nearly the whole of it. But I will be revenged. Ho 
shall be tied hand and foot, and carried to the man-of-war. The rascal 
should have taken care how he used me so; for I never forgive.’—‘ Then, 
I hope Sir,’ said Mr. Wesley, looking calmly at him, ‘ you never sin.’ 
The General was quite confounded at the reproof; and after a pause, 
putting his hand into his pocket, he took out a bunch of keys, which he 
throw at Grimaldi, saying, ‘There, villain! take my keys, and behave 

better for the future.’” 

Mr. Wright doubts this story, which came direct from Wesley's 
own lips, apparently from simple hatred of Wesley, but it is 
exceedingly characteristic of both men. An almost precisely 
similar story is told of the late Lord Durham, and as it is 
by no means unusual to find good and kindly men who are 
unable to put up with the, as they feel it, impertinent dishonesty 
of domestic servants, we see no reason whatever for supposing 
that either Wesley or his biographer invented the little incident. 
That Oglethorpe sympathized strongly with suffering is certain, 
but is by no means a proof that he would not flog a thief. Be 
that as it may, he was the first to call attention to the shocking state 
of the Debtor’s Prisons, which were private property, ruled by low 
scoundrels with the power of feudal lords, one of whom was accus- 
tomed to load his prisoners with chains, while another used to wreak 
his spite on debtors without money by tying the dead to the living. 
That particular miscreant—Acton was the name of him—bribed 
the jury which tried him, but Oglethorpe, by the assiduous exer- 
tions of three years and incessant references to Parliament, reduced 
the prisons to some sort of order and decency. He was a 
determined free trader; not, we imagine, from our economic ideas, 
but from a general perception that a differential duty involved a 
fine to be paid by an innocent person, which he could not abide. 
He wanted the colonies, for example, to be placed commercially on the 
precise footing of English counties, and actually succeeded in con- 
vincing a House of Commons of that day that if a machine would 
make silk better than a handloom, the machine benefited the 
nation, a bit of wisdom which even now cannot be driven into 
some Unionists’ heads. The following sentence shows in very 
few lines the businesslike shrewdness of the man. ‘The House 
was inquiring into the great fraud known as the robbery of the 
Charitable Corporation, and there was a question in the House 
whether the Corporation, which was simply a bank on the Scotch 
principle, was, or was not, charitable and beneficial. Wherenpon 
Oglethorpe says :— 

“* People may call it “ charitable,” or not, as they please ; but I always 
looked upon it as an act of charity to let necessitous persons have money 
to borrow upon easier terms than they could have it elsewhere. Money, 
like other things, is but a commodity, and, in the way of dealing, the 
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use thereof, as well as of other things, is looked upon to be worth as much 
as people can get for it. If this corporation let necessitous people have 
the use of their money at a cheaper rate than any other persons would 
lend money at, they wero certainly useful to the public, and were so 
far to be reckoned a charitable corporation; and if they had asked 
more than was usual to be given, they would not have had any 
customers,’ ” 

He had escaped belief, one sees, in usury laws just one century 
and a quarter before other men had, a clear though slight proof of 
brain. 

In 1732 Mr. Oglethorpe betook himself to larger enterprises. 
He had read a‘ wild” scheme framed by Sir Robert Montgomery, 
to found a colony in the border land between South Carolina and 
the Spanish dominions, to be called the Margravate of Azilia, 
with Sir Robert as Margrave, and bethought him that his unhappy 
debtors might in this way be made useful. Ie wrote :—*‘* Let us 
cast our eyes on the multitude of unfortunate people in this king- 
dom of reputable families and of liberal education; some undone 
by guardians, some by lawsuits, some by accidents in commerce, 
some by stocks and bubbles, some by suretyship; but all agree in 
this one circumstance, that they must either be burthensome to 
their relations, or betake themselves to little shifts for sustenance 
which, it is ten to one, do not answer their purposes, and to which 
& well educated person descends with the utmost constraint. 
These are the persons that may relieve themselves and strengthen 
Georgia by resorting thither, and Great Britain by their depar- 


as to yield a hundredfold increase. ‘Give here in England,’ he 

adds, ‘ ten acres of good land to one of these helpless persons, and 

I doubt not his ability to make it sustain him; but the difference 

between no rent and rack rent is the difference between eating 

and starving.’” He therefore called on the public to aid him 

in founding a true Cave of Adullam, a colony of debtors in Georgia, 

and the public subscribed him 10,000/., and the Crown gave 

him and other trustees power to found what was in fact a State. 

The applications were numerous, the affair grew, and Oglethorpe 

at last consented to take upon him the office of Governor, only 

stipulating that he should have no emoluments, and that slavery 

should be prohibited as fatal to the industry and character of free 

labourers. He arrived in Georgia with his strange crew in 

January, 1733, and as his first act selected a spot for the future 

capital of the colony. His first day’s proceedings reveal the 

man :— 

“Glad to be released from the confinement of their close vessels, and 

to find themselves once more on dry land, they had little time to look 
about them, for they must prepare some means of shelter. So the men 
immediately set to work, and tore branches from the nearest pines, 

cedars, and evergreen oaks, with which to form rude tents or bowers. 

These were rapidly made by sticking two forked poles into the ground, 
and laying another on the top, over which were spread sheets, cloaks, 

and blankets. At nightfall a watch-fire was kindled, and when their 
Governor made his midnight round, all except the sentinels he had 

posted to guard the encampment seemed to be sunk in peaceful 
slumber. Next morning he again called the people together to thank 
God for His mercy in bringing thom safely to the land of their adoption. 
Then, addressing thom, he reminded them of their duties as the 
founders of a new colony, and told them that the seed sown by them- 
selves would, morally as well as literally, bring forth its increase, cither 
for good or for evil, in after gonerations. Above all, he warned them 
against drunkenness, from which some of them had already suffered. 
The importation of ardent spirits was illegal, but as, in spite of every 
care, rum might find its way amongst them, they must resist any temp- 
tation to which they might be exposed. This he recommended not 
only on their own account, but on that of their Indian neighbours. 
Experience had proved that the red man soon became addicted to the 
habit of drinking European ‘fire-water,’ which was invariably fatal to 
him. ‘ But it is my hope,’ added Oglethorpe, ‘that through your good 
example, the settlement of Georgia may prove a blessing and not a curse 
to the native inhabitants.’ Then, having explained to his hearers that 
it was necessary they should labour in common until the site of the 
town was cleared, and having encouraged them to work amicably and 
cheerfully together, he dismissed them.” 

He carried his notion of duty to the Indians straightway into 
practice, compelled his people to respect them, won the natives’ 
confidence till they referred tribal disputes to his arbitration, 
and throughout his reign absolutely forbade all cruelty or oppres- 
sion, even the taking of land clearly in occupation. So keenly 
did he sympathize with the Indians that he learned their language, 

and when one of their number died on a visit to England he 
took them all down at great inconvenience to his country seat, 
in order that in the woods of Westbrook they might wail for their 
dead in their own fashion, without fear of ridicule, and so comfort 
their minds. That little incident seems to us to bear unmistake- 
able testimony to Oglethorpe’s genuine kindness and sympathy 
with the suffering, however far beneath himself. He was repaid 
by the unswerving fidelity of his proiéyés, who during his reign 
as founder, and subsequently as Commander-in-Chief, were never 
tempted by the high Spanish bribes, and never quarrelled with 
him, except when he refused peremptorily to allow a massacre. 
Oglethorpe, said a great Creek chief to Spaniards, who piled up 
scarlet clothes and silver before him, if only he would betray his 
ally, can give us nothing, but, “* We love him. It is true he does 
not give us silver; but he gives us everything we want that he 
has. He has given me the coat off his back and the blanket 
from under him.” <A body of persecuted German Protestants, 
Salzburgers, were subsequently added to the colony, while from 
time to time Oglethorpe, returning to England and resuming 
his seat in Parliament, brought out hundreds of needy or im- 
poverished settlers. Jlis efforts even touched the imagination 
of poets. ‘Thomson sang his praise in his poems on ‘ Liberty.” 
With intervals of English life he remained in Georgia ten years, 
building, planting, organizing, fighting Spaniards, conciliating 
Indians, doing all the work of a true ruler of men, and then, 
suspected at home of Jacobite tendencies, he returned home not 
one penny or one acre the richer, to dwell in peace and honour for 
forty-two more years in Essex, on an estate belonging to his 
uncle. He lived to see the colony he had founded a great and 
independent but slaveholding State—the colonists insisting on 
their right to lease slaves, though they could not buy them—re- 
taining at ninety-five his erect bearing, keen eyes, and habitual 
activity. ‘His eyes,” writes Walpole in 1785, “ ears, articu- 
lation, limbs, and memory would suit a boy, if a boy could 





ture.” “ 'l'o the objection which might be made, that such persons 
were unable for the drudgery of agriculture, he replies that in 
Georgia they would have land for nothing, and that land so fertile 


recollect a century backwards. His teeth are gone ; he is ashadow, 
| and a wrinkled one ; but his spirits and his spirit are in full bloom. 
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'I'wo years and a half ago he challenged a neighbouring gentleman 
for trespassing on his anor.” ‘To the last he was a fierce Tory, 
declaring that there could be no basis of authority save the divine 
right of the King to rule, and to the last was, as the English 
legitimists often were, a fierce opponent of tyranny and oppres- 
sion. He told the Government, for example, that America could 
never be subdued by force, and recommended as a first step the 
removal of all just grievances. He was, in fact, up to his lights 
a just man, competent to govern other men, and we wish that this, 
the first clear biography of him, had been written in a style less 
like that befitting a family chronicle or diary of exploring ad- 
venture. 





THE OPEN POLAR SEA.* 
Tus remarkable book is not a work of science, but, in fact, the 
popular part of that which if published in full would be a work 
of science in the proper sense, namely, the record of a scientific 
exploration undertaken for public ends. The scientific part of 
Dr. Hayes’ voyage, begun in 1860 and ended in 1861, is in the 
hands of the Smithsonian Institution awaiting publication, and 
the volume before us is a popular instalment of a work which is, 
or ought to be, an addition to the knowledge of the globe, 
since Dr. Hayes claims to have proved the existence of an Open 
Polar Sea. Soon after his return from that sea, Dr. Hayes placed 
his principal records at the disposal of the Smithsonian Institution 
at Washington, comprising papers giving a full analysis of his 
magnetic, meteorological, astronomical, geographical, pendulum, 
and tidal observations. Not a little, certainly. With Dr. Hayes, 
and in equal ignorance of the cause, we, too, regret that the pub- 
lication of such records should have been so much delayed. From 
his preface, it is difficult to say (he dates October, 1866) if they 
have really not yet been published, and if not, why not? At all 
events, we have not seen them, and we understand him tosay that 
they were not published when he published the present volume. 
We also understand him to hint that the Smithsonian Institution 
have failed him in some promise or other to publish his records, 
and he seems to speak of their publication as a contingency which 
might happen at any time, but one upon which, to use Lord Dun- 
dreary’s expression, ‘‘no fellow” could calculate. If that is not 
Dr. Hayes’ meaning, then all we can say is that his style is lucid, 
but his meaning obscure. The two are quite compatible. How- 
ever, we speak here of Dr. Hayes’ preface, and his preface only. 
The object of Dr. Hayes was to prove the existence of an open 
polar sea. ‘The plan of the enterprise suggested itself to him 
when he was acting as surgeon of the expedition commanded by 
the late Dr. E. K. Kane, of the United States’ Navy. Dr. Kane 
failed, as we know, to penetrate further than lat. 78° 37’. That 
was the highest point he reached in 1851-55 when he wintered 
with his vessels in Van Rensselaer Harbour, on the eastern side of 
Smith Sound. It seemed to Dr. Hayes, however, that a more 
favourable position could be attained on the western side of Smith 
Sound ; and from personal observations made in 1853, while on a 
sledge journey from Van Rensselaer Harbour, it appeared to him 
probable that the same degree of latitude might be secured for a 
winter station and a centre of further exploration. Accepting 
the deductions of many learned physicists that the sea about the 
North Pole cannot be frozen, that an open area of varying extent 
must be found within the ice-belt which is known to invest it, 
Dr. Hayes aspired to add to the proofs which had already been 
accumulated by the early Dutch and English voyagers, and, 
more recently, by the researches of Scoresby, Wrangel, and 
Parry, and still later, by Dr. Kane's expedition. But although 
the very noble ambition of solving definitively the problem 
of an Open Polar Sea encouraged Dr. Hayes in the task 
which he had undertaken, there were many questions of physical 
science to be settled, concerning the currents of air and water, 
their temperature, pressure, tides, the variations of gravity, the 
direction and intensity of the magnetic force, the Aurora 
Borealis, the formation and movement of the glaciers, and many 
other features of natural history. With these objects in view, 
and hoping to take with him a corps of well instructed observers, 
Dr. Hayes applied to the ‘ scientific men of the world, and to the 
enlightened public sentiment of his countrymen.” ‘The answer 
was eventually satisfactory, but very slow in coming, and the 
chapter in which Dr. Hayes details the steps he took to effect his 
object, how he lectured up and down the country until, one by one, 
the learned bodies surrendered their prejudices, and subscriptions 
in money and kind poured in upon him from all parts, is not the 





* The Open Polar Sea: a Narrative of a Voyage of Discovery towards the North Pole, 


least curious in the book. ‘Truly, America is the land of privat 
enterprise and individual achievement. 

It would not be fair to call Dr. Hayes’s book Senge. 
tional, but when we say that it is eminently readable and 
sprightly, we are understating the case. It is even more 
than a man’s book, it is also a boy’s book in the good seng 
of the word, masculine, simple, amusing, and very full of dogs, 
Indeed, Dr. Hayes confesses that he felt as lively an interes, 
in his ‘ teams” as any proprietor of horses in his stud, ang 
his analysis of their habits seems new and good. The pictur 
of the king of the team, ‘‘a big, aggressive brute, who Sports 
a dirty red uniform with snuff-coloured facings, and has sharp 
teeth ; who in the twinkling of an eye can trounce any dog in the 
whole herd, and seems to possess the faculty of destroying conspi. 
racies, cabals, and all evil designings against his stern rule,” jg 
particularly lively. Then the characters of the Esquimaux who 
attend him are happily touched off. He has also a great sense of 
scenery, and the following description forcibly recalls Mr. Chureh’s 
great picture, which some of our readers may remember to haye 
seen exhibited some time ago in London. Ie is describing a mid. 
night scene among the icebergs:—‘‘ I have just come below, lost 
in the wondrous beauty of the night. ‘The sea is smooth as glass ; 
not a ripple breaks its dead surface, not a breath of air stirring. 
The sun hangs close upon the northern horizon ; the fog has broken 
up into light clouds; the icebergs lie thick about us, the dark 
headlands stand boldly out against the sky, and the clouds and sea 
and bergs and mountains are bathed in an atmosphere of crimson 
and gold and purple most singularly beautiful.” ..... “ The 
air,” he writes later, of the same night, ‘‘ was warm almost asa 
summer’s night at home, and yet there were the icebergs and the 
bleak mountains, with which the fancy, in this land of green hills 
and waving forests, can associate nothing but cold repulsiveness, 
The sky was bright and soft and strangely inspiring as the skies 
of Italy. The bergs had lost their chilly aspect, and, glittering in 
the blaze of the brilliant heaveus, seemed in the distance like 
masses of burnished metal or solid flame. Nearer at hand they 
were huge blocks of Parian marble, inlaid with mammoth gems of 
pearl and opal. One in particular exhibited the perfection of the 
grand. Its form was not unlike that of the Coliseum, and it 
lay so far away that half its height was buried beneath the line of 
blood-red waters. ‘The sun, slowly rolling along the horizon, 
passed behind it, and it seemed as if the old Roman ruin had 
suddenly taken fire.” Dr. Hayes here pays a compliment to the 
truth of Church’s picture of ‘‘ The Icebergs,” to which we have 
alluded, and then proceeds :—‘‘ In the shadows of the bergs the 
water was a rich green, and nothing could be more soft and 
tender than the gradations of colour made by the sea shoaling on 
the sloping tongue of a berg close beside us. The tint increased 
in intensity where the ice overhung the water, and a deep cavern 
near by exhibited the solid colour of the malachite mingled with the 
transparency of the emerald; while, in strange contrast, a broad 
streak of cobalt blue ran diagonally through its body. ‘The be- 
witching character of the scene was brightened by a thousand 
little cascades, which leaped into the sea from these floating 
masses,—the water being discharged from lakes of melted snow 
and ice, which reposed in quietude far up in the valleys separating 
the high icy hills of their upper surface. From other bergs large 
pieces were now and then detached, plunging down into the 
water with deafening noise, while the slow moving swell of the 
ocean resounded through the archways,” —altogether, a fine bit 
of painting. ‘The description of the drive across the hummocks 
is of a very different aspect, but equally lively. We cannot make 
any further quotations, but can only give the result of Dr. Hayes’ 
journey, in his own words :— 

“Port Foulke, June 3, 1861. Back again on board the schooner, 
after two months’ toiling and journeying on the ice. Since I left her 
deck on the 3rd of April, I have travelled not less than 1,300 miles, 
and not less than 1,600 since first setting out in March. Iam some- 
what battered and weather-beaten, but a day or so of rest and civilized 
comfort, the luxury of a wash and a bed, and of a table covered with 
clean crockery filled with the best of things that my old Swedish cook 
can turn out, are wondrously rejuvenating.” 

Later on he adds :— 

“1, I have brought my party through without sickness, and have thus 
shown that the Arctic winter of itself breeds neither scurvy nor discontent. 
2. I have shown that men may subsist themselves in Smith Sound in- 
dependent of support from home. 3. That a self-sustaining colony may 
be established at Port Foulke, and be made the basis of an extended 
exploration. 4. That the exploration of this entire region is practicable 
from Port Foulke, having from that starting-poiat pushed my dis- 
coveries much beyond those of my predecessors without any second 
party in the field to co-operate with me, and under the most adverse 
circumstances. 5. That, with a reasonable degree of certainty, it is 
shown that, with a strong vessel, Smith Sound may be navigated, and 
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the open sea reached beyond it. 6. Z have shown that the open sea exists.” 
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Wo shall not enter into the pathetic account of Dr. Hayes’ return 
to the United States, and of the first intelligence which reached 
him—the news of the battle of Bull Run ; our space is exhausted. 
But the last chapter lends an artistic touch and finish to a volume 
likely to acquire and retain a considerable and not undeserved 
popularity among all lovers of travel. 





WHEATON’S INTERNATIONAL LAW.* 
So many important questions of international law have arisen in 
England within the last few years, that we turn with consider- 
able interest to a new edition of what is usually considered the 
standard work on the subject. Mr. Wheaton’s book has been 
recognized as an authority for nearly thirty years ; and in spite of 
its defects, and the rivalry of later writers, it still is fairly entitled 
to the first place. The author, as an American and a diplomatist, 
bad singular advantages for performing his task. As an American 
he stood aloof from all sympathy with old European controversies, 
and he further represented the views and principles of a young 
commercial nation, starting on its career with no fetters of tradition. 
As a diplomatist he had great practical knowledge of the working 
of treaties and the conduct of negotiation, and he learned fully to 
appreciate the fundamental axiom of all international law, that it 
has no positive sanction independent of treaty. His two chief 
defects spring from the same causes. Ile is very naturally prone 
to attach peculiar importance to all questions specially affecting 
his own country, an error which might unquestionably be avoided, 
but which is probably less injurious than if it had been made by 
the citizen of any other country. He is also somewhat meagre in 
his treatment of the international aspect of private rights, a sub- 
ject of which a trained lawyer would be more apt to feel the im- 
portance. His grasp of the general principles of jurisprudence is 
firm, and his treatment of them generally clear and sound; nor has 
any better method of dividing and discussing the subject ever been 
adopted. Mr. Wheaton, however, has been dead for eighteen years, 
and the changes in international law which have taken place during 
the interval render it a matter of great importance how his original 
text is edited and supplemented. In this respect the new edition 
has a marked advantage over the others which have been issued 
since the author’s death. ‘The former ones were edited and aug- 
mented with a considerable mass of notes by Mr. W. B. Lawrence, 
who neither by his calling nor by his own abilities was well fitted 
to supplement Wheaton’s defects, and to make the additions 
required by the course of history. He also was a diplomatist, 
prolix in his style, and with a tendency far stronger than 
Mr. Wheaton’s to dwell specially on matters of American 
interest. He added nothing on that branch of the subject which 
Wheaton had, as we have already mentioned, treated imperfectly, 
and he loaded the book with many voluminous notes on points of 
very slight importance. ‘The present editor, Mr. R. H. Dana, 
has discarded the whole of his predecessor's additions to 
the original text, but has added many notes of his own. 
Some of these are substituted for Mr. Lawrence's, and are 
usually a great improvement on them, but many of course 
are on entirely new topics, mainly such as have come into 
notice since Mr. Lawrence wrote, though a few supply defects in 
Wheaton’s text which Mr. Lawrence did not attempt to remedy. 
There is also a new and improved index, and a separate table of 
the principal subjects discussed in the editor’s notes. That the 
present edition is considerably superior to the previous ones will 
be admitted by every one who will take the trouble to compare 
them together ; but the superiority is in point of execution, not 
in comprehension of the true principles on whic) a treatise of 
international law ought to be written. ‘The additional notes 
of both editors contain long disquisitions on almost every 
daternational dispute which has arisen during the last 
twenty years, certainly on every point affecting American 
interests. ‘The arguments are given at considerable length, and 
too often the writer indulges in a little argument on his own 
account. It is possible that the United States may have been 
right in every instance, and it is perfectly natural that an American 
should defend the view taken by his own country ; but the right 
place to do this is in an avowedly controversial work, not in one 
professing to lay down judicially the principles of international 
law. English writers may have offended in a similar manner; 
Wheaton himself is not innocent, as witness his totally irrelevant 
tirade about the burning of Washington ; but Wheaton’s editors 
exaggerate the fault of their master, and all we can say in Mr. 
Dana’s favour is that his notes are better written, more systematic, 
and more complete than Mr. Lawrence's. 
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It is the established practice, with new editions of law books 
that have attained a reputation, to leave the author's text un- 
altered, or at least to mark clearly which are his original words, 
and which the additions of the subsequent editor. Whether this 
method be in itself a good one or not, it may easily be carried too 
far. ‘To leave unaltered in the text such statements as that Den- 
mark is a member of the Germanic Confederation in virtue of 
Ifolstein, with a correction inserted, if at all, in a note printed in 
very small type, is paying most unreasonable deference to the 
author. For no possible reason can it be desirable, if a book is 
to be edited and corrected at all, that statements of facts which 
have become false should be left as the author made them. The 
first requisite of any text-book is that the reader should be able to 
trust it; and though respect for Mr. Wheaton may reasonably 
prompt editors to preserve his dicta, especially on a subject where 





| facts have altered since Wheaton wrote. 











the opinions of competent writers are quoted as if they were judi- 
cial decisions, and to cast all opinions of their own into notes, yet 
this slavish adherence to form is positively mischievous where the 
Mr. Dana, when he 
thinks Wheaton wrong in his opinion, does not scruple to say so, 
as, for instance, in a note on a slave-trade case at p. 208; he need 
not surely hesitate to amend the text in places where beyond all 
possible question Wheaton is wrong, by the change of circum- 
stances, not by his own fault. Great as is the improvement of the 
present edition over previous ones, we cannot help thinking that 
much yet remains to be done. It is doubtless a hard task to ar- 
range perfectly, and assimilate with the old matter, the additions 
which the editor feels bound to make, and especially hard when he 
determines to put all the new matter into notes ; but the difficulty 
is not insuperable, and Mr. Dana might have done more to over- 
come it. Let us hope that by the time another edition is required 
he will have modified his views as to the proper duties of an editor, 
that he will then import into the text all necessary corrections and 
additions, greatly curtail the discussions on questions of present 
interest but of no great importance in principle, and relegate to 
an appendix, or banish altogether, the matter which concerns only 
his own country. By so doing he will not diminish Mr. Wheaton’s 
reputation, and he will certainly add greatly to his own credit, as 
being something more than a mere editor. 

International law is necessarily a most intricate and diffi- 
cult subject to discuss. In the strict sense of the term 
there can be no such thing, for a law implies a sanction, 
a superior authority to exact obedience, which obviously 
does not exist as between independent communities. Trac- 
tically, however, the title is used to comprise a variety of 
subjects which have little connection in principle, but are con- 
veniently treated together as being different sides of the relations 
which arise between different nations and their several citizens. 
Thoro aro, in tho fiest placs, the pasitive obligations of any ane 
nation towards any other, arising out of treaties. Nations, like 
individuals, have in general a respect for their plighted faith, and 
therefore observe treaties; but if they choose to violate them, 
there is, of course, no means of preventing them. ‘They may be 
acting immorally, and they expose themselves to the peril of war, 
but they no more infringe a law than a private person who refuses 
to pay a debt of honour. In the next place, every State has laws 
or usages relating to the dealings of its subjects with foreigners. 
Some of these are founded on mutual agreement in the form of 
treaties, some on general principles of equity or convenience which 
are likely to be valid everywhere, aud so there arises something 
like a consensus of nations on these subjects. In none of these 
cases, however, is there any relation between nations as such, 
independently of commercial or extradition treaties, and the like ; 
nor is there any sort of obligation on them to conform to a common 
standard. It is quite possible, for instance, that two persons of 
different nations may be legally married according to the laws of 
the one country, and unmarried according to the other, nor can it 
be otherwise so long as nations continue to differ in religion and 
social organization. Neither ireaties nor the private relations of citi- 
zens of different countries, however, are subjects of what is most 
generally understood by international law, which is the theory of the 
obligations, moral or conventional, by which every civilized nation 
is supposed to be bound in its relation towards every other. ‘These 
are, of course, not strictly obligations at all; they are merely 
rules, some of them morally right, some of them indifferent, which 
have been found to conduce to the general advantage, and though 
jurists may attempt to found them on abstract reasoning, or on 
some form of legal fiction, they have in truth no other founda- 
tion than usage. That usage has grown up, in great measure, 
through the recognition by the nations of Europe of the brother- 
hood of all men in Christianity, and it has gradually been formu- 
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larized by great jurists, and improved as one nation or another 
made an innovation in the direction of humanity or unselfishness, 
but it has no binding foree beyond the sense of right or the per- 
ception of utility which pervades the various communities. It is 
said, for instance, to be contrary to international law, now, to 
put to death prisoners of war, or sell them as slaves ; but formerly 
this was not the case, and the change has been brought about not 
by any specific agreement, but by the tacit use of nations. 
Morality may dictate treating prisoners after the humaner modern 
fashion, and no civilized nation would now dream of acting other- 
wise ; but we owe the improvement not to any force of inter- 
national law, but to the spirit of Christianity, So again justice 
prescribes that nations at peace with both of two belligerents 
should do equal justice between them, should be, in fact as well 
as in name, neutral; and the general consent has allowed bellige- 
rents certain privileges as against neutrals, as it were in considera- 
tion for the unfortunate condition in which they are placed. Yet 
though a belligerent has just cause of complaint if neutrality is 
not really preserved, the neutral is in no way positively bound to 
fulfil its moral duty, except by regard for justice and by fear of 
the consequences. 
In general, however, the most important international disputes 
arise throvgh a belligerent and a neutral taking different views of 
the justice of any particular case. Both sides recognize as valid 
certain broad principles, founded on justice, and sanctioned by 
usage; the difficulty is to determine whether, in a given instance, 
those principles have been obeyed. And since the two nations are 
in the position of parties to a civil suit, each defending his own 
interests and trying to show the law to be on his side, and there 
is no tribunal to decide between them, disputes are very apt to be 
terminated by policy. The claimant gives way, or some com- 
promise is effected for the sake of peace, leaving the merits of the 
case undetermined. A perusal of the memorable correspondence 
between Mr. Adams, the American Minister, and the English 
Government, with reference to the Alabama and other vessels, 
which is very well summarized by Mr. Dana at p. 579, will show 
how little in international disputes turns on principles of law, and 
how much on the application of them to a particular set of facts. 
The United States complain that England violated her neutrality 
by allowing ships to leave her ports for the service of the Con- 
federates. The English Government reply that it did its best to 
prevent it. ‘The American representative says that the English 
Government ought to have done more, or make compensation for 
the failure. Thus the dispute turns really on facts, and though 
minor questions of law have been imported into it, though some 
English partizans have denied that selling ships of war to belli- 
gerents is a breach of neutrality at all, yet the real point at issue 


is whether or not, admitting that harm was done to the United 
States hy Wrglich enhjoote, England as a uaviva is rosponsible 


under the circumstances, ‘The proposal to refer the dispute to 
arbitration was rejected on other grounds, but there is a real difli- 
culty in so doing which ought not to escape attention. When private 
litigants agree to abide by the judgment of an umpire, both 
parties are bound by the Jaw of the land, and the umpire applies 
the facts to them. In international disputes, where there is no 
positive law, it is necessary to agree beforehand on the legal 
principles applicable, which would be extremely diflicult, since dis- 
puted cases are always near the border line, or else to make the 
arbiter judge of law as well as facts. ‘The latter course is one 
which a great nation would be very unwilling to adopt; but 
it may be remarked incidentally that if ever there was a case in 
which it would be desirable to do so, it is in the Alabama 


as much responsible for insufficient machinery, when there is 
knowledge and opportunity for remedying it, as for any other forg 
of neglect. Indeed, a nation may be said to be more responsibly 
for a neglect or refusal which is an imperial, continuous act, and. 
general in its operation, than for neglect in a special case, whig 
may be the fault of subordjnates.” Substitute ‘‘ the principles g 
justice” for “the law of nations,” which is a misleading phrag 
borrowed from the Roman jurists, and we have here a compendiyy 
of all international duty. The misfortune is that the nation 
against which another brings a complaint is itself the judge ag tg 
whether it has or has not performed its duty. 
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The Private Letters of St. Paul and St. John. By the Rev. Samng 
Cox. (Arthur Miall.)—It is refreshing to come upon a little book like 
this whose worth stands in inverse relation to its size. In no time of 
our history as a Christian nation has it been moro necessary to cast out 
the evil spirit by the exorcising presence of the good. Nothing can be 
more influential in leading poople away from an endless disputing about 
questions that had better be left to settle themselves, than an introduc 
tion such as this to one of the “ palace-chambers far apart ” in the soulg 
of the first teachers of our faith, where their policy may be found ag 
lofty as their creed. People of different opinions, like rough boys, are 
given to slamming doors in each other's face; this little book is a kind 
of wedge to keep the door of heaven open. Every man of true heart 
and good judgment will read it with comfort and hope. We trust the 
writer will meet with such appreciation of his labour as will encourage 
him to do a similar service in regard to other books of the Bible. There 
are many who cannot search out for themselves what they will gladly 
receive when presented by a man who uses the genial results of his own 
patient inquiry to build up the faith of his neighbour. The book is 
delightful for its earnestness, large-heartedness, and truth. 

Egypt's Place in Universal History. By C. C. J., Baron Bunsen, 
Translated from the German by Charles H. Cottrell, Esq., M.A. With. 
additions by Samuel Birch, LL.D. In five vols. Vol. V. (Longmans.)— 
We can do no more than copy out this title-page, and announce the 
completion of the English translation of Baron Bunsen’s great work. 
Among the contents of this volume appear a hieroglyphic dictionary and 
grammar, printed with type that has been cast for the purpose, and in 
a form which renders the study of the hieroglyphs generally accessible, 
The Tragedies of Sophocles. A New Translation, with a Biographical 
Essay. By E. H. Plumptre, M.A. Second Edition, revised. (Strahan.) 
—Mr. Plumptre’s translation of Sophocles deserved the honours of a 
second edition. But though this new edition has been fully revised, we 
think there are still some passages where the spirit of the original is 
not preserved, or its force imperfectly rendered. A translation must 
necessarily be tested by comparison with the finest and most enduring 
parts of the work which it attempts to reproduce. Mere fidelity is not 
enough to satisfy us in those cases. The slightest departure from 
the well known words is sure to be resented. Mr. Plumptre labours 
under the further disadvantage of having to strive with the Greek 
choruses, and either to make them purely English by the help of 
rhyme, or to give them a rathor forced and barren air by breaking 
them up into unrhymed lyrics, Wo do not exaggerate this difficulty 
when we say that unrhymed lyrics have been seldom tried in England, 
and still more rarely have they succeeded. Tho portentous failure of 
Southey in Zhalaba seoms to have warned others, who were more 
skilful lyrists, against following in his footsteps. Yet new metres 
never succeed till they are taken up and naturalized by great artists. 
All the attempts up to a certain point are rude and ungainly. Then 
comes the true poet, and with a touch the trick is taught to everybody. 
Mr. Plumptre shows that the introduction of unrhymed lyrics is still 
uncertain, by appending specimens of the samo choruses in rhymed 





dispute. It wotild be to England's ultimate advantage if 
every claim of the United States were allowed, and such 


cgncession made the basis of future usage. Losing her cause in 


translations. Hg is certainly more faithful when this additional respon- 
sibility is not imposed upon him, and rhymes do not make the choruses 
much more pleasing. 


Lhe Second Death and the Restitution of all Things. <A Letter toa 


one instance, she would gain a precedent which might be of in-] py ing By M.A. (Longman.)—As the advocates of eternal punish- 


finite value in the event of war; and independently of mere 
interest, it would be setting a noble example to the world if 
the proudest and most tenacious of nations were to risk a blow to 
her dignity for the sake of international justice. Above all, it is idle 
to argue, in an international dispute, that a Government is bound 
by its own statutes. As between the executive and the legislature, 
this is undoubtedly true; but foreign nations have no concern 
with our domestic laws, they deal with the entire nation, which is 
absolute over laws, as well as over the executive government. 





Mr. Dana states the American theory, which is also essentially the , 
true theory, in the following words :—‘ Our obligation arises 
from the law of nations, and not from our own statutes, 
and is measured by the law of nations. 
only means for enabling us 


Our statutes are 
to perform our international 


ment base their argument on Scripture, they will bo rather surprised to 
find in this book an argument from Scripture against the doctrine which 
they teach. 
prise natural, though we should not object to seeing them beaten with 
their own weapons. 
staggered by the stock objection that eternal life rests on the same 
authority as eternal death, and that, as the Archbishop of Canterbury 
expresses it, ‘our certainty of never-ending bliss for penitent believers is 
gone, if the word [eternal or everlasting] bears not the same significa- 
tion in the case of the impenitent and unbelieving.” We need not recapita- 


We confess that we should be inclined to think their sur- 


The author of the work before us is not a whit 


ate the answers that have been made to this assumption of verbal infalli- 


bility, but our author supplies one which seems to us conclusive in itself, 
and pregnant with more truth than appears on the surface. 
rests on the promise of God, and is affirmed in other sentences of 
Scripture where there is no mention of everlasting punishment. We 


Eternal life 








We are 


duty, and not the affirmative limits of that duty. 





are told, too, he is faithful that promises, and that the gifts of God ara 
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ithout repentance. : 
roigesents cannot be recalled, or that if 
] 


ce den 
i fail We commend to those who talk of the 
hell the passage 
damnation of ba 
about the joy wit 
sufferings of the wicked. 
all ge 


he question. : . 
' Body and Mind; the Nervous System and 


G od 


But there is nothing to show that threats and 
ounced on the wicked the graco accorded to believers must 


s quoted by our author from St. 
bes, and from St. Thomas Aquinas and Peter Lombard 
h which the blessed in heaven gaze on the unspeakable 
Tf that is a moral doctrine, there is an end of 


neral principles of humanity, to leave Christian principles out of 


its Derangements. 


George Yates Hunter, 3 


does not execute the 


blessedness of belief in 
Augustine about the | opinion. Certainly, wo 


derangement (dedicated, 


fossion. When Mr. Hun 
body to such an extent a 





By 


[R.C.S., L.8.A. (Churchill.)—We may safely 


recommend this book to parents and guardians, for its teaching is sound 
and sensible, and they will not be so ruthlessly critical as to take excep- 
tion to some slipshod writing aud a few unnecessary expressions of 


were amused at finding a book on nervous 
by the byo, to Sir George Bowyer) going out of 


its way to discuss the sanitary aspect of ritualism and of auricular con- 


ter states that fasting and penance weaken the 
s to affect a mind which was never strong, he 


must surely causo deep pain to the member for Dundalk, as reflecting 
on the saints of that Church which Sir George represents in Parliament. 
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It is particularly requested that alla plications 
for copies of the SPECT'A TOR, and communi- 
“cations upon matters of business, should not be 
addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION.— it £1 10s. 4d. ; 
Half-Yearly, 15s. 2d. ; Quarterly, 7s. 7d.; in 
advance, postage included. Single copy, Gd. ; by 


post, 7d. 

NOTICE to CORRESPONDENTS and 
CONTRIBUTORS.—The Editor cannot under- 
take the responsibility of returning MS. of which 
he cannot avail himself, tis suggested that Cor- 
respondents and Contributors should keep Copies 


of such Documents as they value. 
ARD’S PALE SHERRY, at 36s. per 


Dozen. Fit for a gentieman’s table. Bottles 
and Cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 
payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 

CHARLES WARD and SON 
(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street West, 
Mayfair, W., London. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865, 

INAHAN’S LL WHISKY~ 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at the 
Tetail houses in London, by the ageuts in the princip«1 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windmill 
street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and piuk labei; 

cork branded “ Kinahan'’s LL Whisky.” 


‘\LARET of the excellent vintage of 1864 
et 12s per dozen, £5 lus per half-hhd., or £10 per 
bhd., duty paid. ‘This wine is pure, pleasant, free from 
disagrecubie acidity, aud of sufticient body to improve 
by keeping —H. B, FEARON and SON, 94 Holborn 
hull, aud 145 New Bond street, Loudon; aud Dewsbury, 
Yorkslure. 











(MABET on DRAUGHT, of the excellent 
Vintage of loG4, at 5s per gallon, in four-gallou aud 
sii-gallop casks, each complete with tap aud veut peg. 
The wine should be kept in a cool place, and the con- 
Suuption be moderately quick.—H. B. FEAKON and 
SON, 94 Holborn bili, and 145 New Bond street ; and 
Dewsvury, Yorkshire. 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
# SAUCES, and CONDIMENIS.—. LAZENBY 
aud SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, aud 
Mauufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, aud Condiments 80 
lovg and favourably distinguished by their name, are 
cowpelicd to caution the public against the inferior pre- 
pafativi.s which are put up aud labelled in close imita- 
on of their goods, with a view to mislead the public. 
Cousumers having difliculty in procuring the Genuine 
Articles are respectfully iuformed that tuey cau be Lad 
direct fiom the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Ware- 
house, ( Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 

Priced Lists post free on application. 


TL wo ToT rp 

ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of tiis celebrated Sauce are parti- 
Cwiarly requested to observe that each boitle bears the 
Wel.-kuowu lubel, signed “ Mlizavetu Lazenby.” This 
label is protected by perpetual injuvction in Chancery 
of the 9th July, Loos, aud wituout it mone cau be 
genuine. 
E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
Mau Square, London, as sule proprietors of the receipt 
for Hiurvey’s Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
& view Lo deceive purchaseis. 





(CHANDELIERS in BRONZE ana! 
J ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanpeLaBra, Moperator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarverres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &e. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, fron ¢7 15a. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted. 

LON DON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 

BIRMING HAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 

street.—Kstablished 1807. 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 

nvisseurs 

“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrtns. 

The publicare respectfully cautioned against worthless 

imitations, and should see that Lea and Perens’ 

names are On wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS3’" SAUCE. 
Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BaRcLAy and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARC H. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled Stare’: is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER US®D. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age ° 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


RHADING CASES, 


FOR 


THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s each ; 

CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s each. 

May be had by order through any Bookseller or News- 

Agent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington street, Strand. 








SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS, 
OR PURE COAL TAR SOAP. 
(Registered.) 
This unrivalled Soap, if constantly used, will produce a 
healthy appearance to the skin, while at the same me it 
acts as a preventive of infectious diseases. See medical 
testimony, Lancet, &., &c. 

To be had in Tablets of 64 and 1s each, of all Che- 





misis, aud Wholesale o 

W. V. WRIGHT and CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 
\ HITE and SOUND TEETH 

iusured by using 
ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Established Forty years as the most agreeable and 
Soild universally in pots at 1s 6d afid 2s 6d. 

None genuine unless signed 


J.ondon. 
JEWSBURY and BROWN'S 
effectual preservative tor the Teeth and Guus. 
Jewsbury and Brown, Manchester. 








OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS counteract most diseases, Causes which 
determiue the health or sickness of Jarge communities 
should be carefully investigated, aud whea possible they 
should be removed. When this is impracticavle, banetul 
effects should be mitigated by such well-known pucitiers 
and healers as Holloway’s Pills and Ointment. They 
prove in the hands of all sufferers the greatest boon 
wheu health is the Object of search, and when immediate 
restoration is the ouly safeguard against continued 
indisposition. Hoiloway’s remedies w.Jl succeed under 


disordered fuuction. 
advaucing the public health aud protecting delicate 





Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 


Persons from unnecessary pains. 


the most unfavourable circumstances in casiing out im- 
purities, strengthening weakness, and regulating any 
No remedy can equal them for 


Revs EADS, BATHS, and LAMP3.— 
WILUIAM S. BURTON has 'WELVE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the sepirate 
D splay of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BED- 
STEADS. The stock of eich is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the pablic, 
and murked at prices proportion ste with those that hava 
tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. 
Bedsteads, from ...+....+. 123 61 to £20 0s each. 
Shower Biths, from ...... 830d to £6 03 each, 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 63 0d to £8 103 each. 
(All other kinds at the sme rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil ........ 33 7d per gallon, 







Mune PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER. The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intra- 


duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM 8S. 
BURTON, when Plated by the paent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyon! all comparison 
the very best article next to sterling silver that cv be 
employed as such, either usefully or ornamenta!ly, as 
by no possible test can it be distinguished from real 
Silver. 

A small usefal set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish and durability, as follows :— 
























se a m 
es 33 Zé Pe: 
hak as| a3 3° 
Ze4) & | RA By 
Ss.d.£sd'8 g.d/8 6d. 
12 Table Forks .....6...../1 1802 002 402100 
12 Table Spoon 11302 002 402100 
12 Dessert Forks.... et 401100112 01150 
12 Dessert Spoons .. -(L 40110011201150 
12 Tea Spoons ......0.....91601 001 20t 50 
6 Kgg Spoons, gilt bowls../0 10 00 12 00 12 00 13 6 
2 Sauce Ladles ..e+++00-/9 500 800 800 9@ 
1 Gravy Spoon ........+./9 660 90010 00 110 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls ..|0 340 400 4 O10 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, giltbowl [9 180 200 200 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ....0 260 860 36/0 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers..../1 4 0110011001100 
1 Butter Knife,............9 260 400 660 60 
1 Soup Ladle ......+++0+.|0 10 0.0 12 0j0 16 0/0 17 0 
1 Sugar Sifter ......+0.+..9 330 460 460 50 
Total.....ssseeeeee9 199129013 9 O14178- 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An 
oak chest to contain the above, aud a relative number 
of knives, &¢., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish 
Covers, and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, 
&c., at proportionate prices, All kiuds of replatiug 
done by the patent process. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING [RONMONGER by OR 
——_t ¢. TWO UT ¢ = 
LOGUE gratis and paepaa” Vee ahs eas 
of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Klectro-Plate, Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brags Bedsteads, Bedding, Bal-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, aad Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooins, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.C.; 1,14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, aud 6 

Perry's piace; and 1 Newman yard, Loudon. 
PpRRIDERBACH's, 1573 NEW BOND 
STREET. 
LD-FASHIONED EAU DE 
COLOGNE, warranted Genuine, LUs per box. 


LD-FASHIONED LAVENDER 

WATER, and ESPRIT de LAVAND® aux 

MILLEFLEURS, ripe of age, fiue quality, 23 6d, 4s 6d, 
aud 8s 6d, 


LD-FASHIONED BROWN WIND- 
SOR, Vegetable, and Naples Soaps, 2s 6d. 


(\LD-FASHIONED COLD CREAM, 
with or without Perfume, 1s, 1s bd, and 2s td. 
\LD- FASHIONED VEGETABLB. 
io CREAM, for the Hair, 2s 6d. 
LD- FASHIONED EXTRACT 


ROSES, for washing the Head, 23 6d and 4s 6d. 


LD-FASHIONED MYRRH & BORAX 
TOOTH-POWDER, and MUULH WASH, 2s 
and 3s 6d each. 


) REIDENBACH, Perfumer to the 
QUEEN, 1578 New Bond street. 


YRAGRANT SOAP.— 

The celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE TABLET” 

is famed for its delightful (ragrauce aud beuelisi d effect 
on the skin. 

Manufactured by J. C. and J. FIELD, Patentees of 
the Self-Fitting Caudles. Sold by Chemists, Oli aud 
Italian Warehousemen, and others. 

*,* Use noother. See name on each tablet. 
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RBYBTAL PALACE. 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 

In honour of His IMPERIAL MAJESTY the 
SULTAN, an EXTRAORDINARY MUSICAL FES- 
TIVAL and Great Pyrotechnic Display, with [.LUMI- 
NATION of FOUNTAINS, will be given on TUESDAY 
next, July 16, 1867. 

This exceptionally great and in many respects unique 
Féte, will comprise a Grand Operatic Festival Concert 
of rare excellence, supported by the entire company of 
Her Majesty's Theatre (whic: will be closel on that 
day), the Band of the Crystal Palace Company, Military 
Bands, and a Festival Chorus s+lected from all the 
Choral Societies and Choirs, forming a musical display 
such as can only be brought tugetuer on the Crystal 
Palace Handel Orchestra. 

Conductors—Signor ARDITI and Mr. MANNS. 
Organist—Mr. COWARD. 

A TURKISH ODE, specially written for this Féte by 
Zatiraki Effendi, the music composed expressly for this 
occasion by Signor Arditi, will be sung in the original 
fanguage, as well as the National Anthem, iu the pre- 
sence of H.I.M. the Sul an, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
aud other members of the Imperial and Royal Fami.ies. 

ARRANGEMENTS. 
The Palace and Grounds will open at ‘I'wo o'clock. 
The Fi:st Part of the Concert will begin at hal*-pist 

Four. 

‘The Special Display of Great Fountains at half-past Six. 
The Imperial and Royal Procession to some of the Fine 

Art and other Courts at about Seven. 

The Second Part of the Concert at quarter-past Fight. 

The Pyrotechnic Display and Illumination of Fountains 
at helf-past Nine, 

Terminating at Ten o'clock, when the Pulace will be 
brilliantly Iiluminated till half-past Eleven. 

This will be one of the Turee Days reserved by the 
Directors in the issue of Season Tickets. The holders 
will, however, enjoy the privilege of admission on pre- 
sentation of their Season Ticke’, avcompanied with 
Special-Admission Tickets, which latter will be issued at 
Half-a-Crown (if bought on or before Monday, the 15th), 
or by payment of Five Shillings on the day. 

The price of Admission, for Non-S:ason Ticket- 
holders, will be by tickets purchased previous to the 
day, Five Shillings, or by payment on the dar, Hal =: 
Guinea. Children half-price. 

Numbered Stalls, for the First and Second Parts of the 
Concert, in the Area, Five Shillings each. Thes> seats 
will be so arranged as to present a view of the [mperial 
and Royal Visitors and the Orchestra. Unnurn bered 
Seats, in the two Side Galleries, Five Shillings each. 

Plans of seats and tickets of all classes at the Crystal 
Palace, and at No. 2 Exeter Hall. Admission and 

Season Tickets also at all Agents. 

*,* Officers in uniform, wearing the Medjidie Decora- 
tion, will be admitted free, on signing their names at the 
Lower Railway or the Centre Transept entrances. 








HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. IF’. B. Cuarrerron. 

BELGIAN RECEPTION.—AIl parts of this Theatre 
will be free to the BELGIAN VOLUNTEERS, during 
their sojourn in England, by presenting themselves in 
uniform. 

Important Notice.—THE GREAT CITY has been 
witnessed and pronounced by ‘I'wo Hundred and Eighty- 
ight Thousand Persons to be the most interesting, 
exciting, truthful, and successful Drama of modern 
times. On Monday, July 15th, and during the week 
at 8 o'clock, Her Majesty's Servants will perform, for 
the 73rd, 7ith, 75th, 76th, 77th, and 7sth nights, the 
highly successful Drama, in four Acts, entitled THE 
GREAT CITY, written by Andrew Halliday. Charac- 
teristic Scenery, by Mr. W. leverley. Principal char- 
cates ta, Bowe, 5.0. Conny, Sada 
Misses Madge Robertson, ani RK. G. 
Musical Director, Mr. J. H. ‘Tully. Dances arranged 
‘by Mr. J. Cormack. Mr. Edward Stirling, Stage 

anager. Preceded by the Farce of THAT RASCAL 





ove 
Warner ; 
le Thiere. 


‘Doors open at half-past six, commence at seven, and 
4erminate at eleven. Box office opeu from ten to tive 
daily. 





OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—SEE the 
PARIS EXPOSITION for ONE SHILLING. — 
Professor Pepper's LECTURES on the PALAIS DE 
L'EXPOSITION, daily at 3 and 8, except Wednesday 
evening. Among-t the other attractions are the 
“ Wonderful Leotard,” the great Optical surprise, called 
“The Effigy of the Dear Defunct,” and the Musical 
Entertainments of George Buckland, Esq. 





Will CLOSE on SATURDAY, July 27, 
HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
. WATER COLOURS.—The SIXTY-THIRD 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION 6 Pail Mail East, Open from 
9 till 7, Admittance, ls. 
P WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


H J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
@ Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
_ £114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street ; and 
London— {oy Gorubill. ’ 
Manchester—10 Mosley street. 
Liverpool—50 Bold street. 
FOR YOUTH. 
SPECIALITIES in Dress Suits ..from 2} t> 4 guineas. 
-- — Highland Cos- 
TUM .ceeee m= 2— 5 
— Knickerbocker 
uits ...., — 1—2 
— Overcvats, from 17s 6d to 2 
Hosiery, Hats, Shirts, &c., adapted for each Dr2s-:. 


LIG@8TeSt AND BEST. 
= AND YACHTING GLASSES. 
V and J. BURROW, MALVERN.— 

@ London Agents—Wales and McCulloch, 22 
a hill, aud 55 Cheapside; Arnoli, 72 Baker street, 
RAciIG JUDGES USE THEM. 
pit0st RATED CATALOGUES, POST 

I 


FREE. 
_and J. BURROW, MALVERN.— 


e London Agents—Wales and MeCulloch, 22 
ng igate hill, aud 56 Cheapside ; Arnold, 72 Baker street, 
V. 


Bux BURROW’S GLASSES. 
BYU RROW’S POCKET BAROMETERS. 





P ERRY and CO’S PATENT 
BOSTONITE 
TABLES and SLATES. 


s. d. 
PATENT RBOSTONITE 0 3 TABLET. 
BOSTONITE 0 6 Do. 


BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 
PATENT BOSTONITE 0 6 SLATE, 
BOSTONITE LO Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 6 Do. 
BOSTONITE 2 0 D». 


BOSTONITE 2 6 Do. 

PATENT BOSTONI'K 0 6 BOOK SLATE 
BOSTONITE L 0 Do. 
BOSIrONITE 1 6 Do. 

Sold by all Stationers. 
Wholesale, PERRY and CO., 37 Red Lion square, and 
3 Cheapside, London. 


PARTRIDGE ANDCOOP ER, 
STATIONERS and PAPERM\KERS' AGENTS. 





192 FLEET STREET, corner of Cianassry line, E.C: 
The Public suppliel at Wholesvie Pricss, ail 
Carriage paid to the country on Orde’s exsaaling 20s. 


CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER, 33, 43,an1 53 
er ream. 

PATENT STRAW NOTE, 23 anl 24 61 pov ravn. 
OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOJOLSCAP, 83 61 per 


ream. 

PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 63 64 per rewn. 
BLACK- BORDERED NOTE, 48 and 63 6.1 per ream. 
LETTER-PAPER for MSS., plain, 43; ruled, 43 9d 

er ream. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 5s; ralel, 5361 par rein. 
CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 4s 6d, Gs bl, and 
7s 6d per 1,000, 
CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULAR3, 
28 6d and 3s per 1,009. 
THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELI?83, ls 
per 109. 
COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 40 pages, 23 per doz. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICK-LISE of Inkstands, 
Stationery Cabinets, Despatch B>xe3, Postage Sciles, 
Photographic Albums, Writing Cases, &c., post free. 
Established 1841. 


runsricxm yvoun HOUSE 
WITH THE BES’ ARLICLES AT 


DEANE’S. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700, 


DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of 
style and finish. 
DEANE'S—Electro-plated Spoons and 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffea Seta, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tiu 
Dish Covers, in sets, 18s., 303., 40s., 63s. 
DEANE'S—Papier Maché Tea-trays in sets, from 21s. 
New Patterns constantly introduced. 
DEANE'S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel’s 
and other patent improvements. 
DEANE’S—Copper and Brass goods, Ketues, Stew and 
Preserving Pans, Stock-pots, &c. 
DEANE'S—Moderator and Rock-oil Lamps, a large 
and handsome assortment. 
DEANE'S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath- 
rooms fitted complete. 
DEANE’S—Vlenders and Fire-irons in all modern and 
approved patteras, 
DEANE’S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with Bedding 
of Superior quality. 
DEANE'S—Register Stoves, improved London-made 
Kitcheners, Ranges, ec. 
DEANE'S—Cornices and Cornice-poles; a variety of 
patterns, I’rench and English. 
DEANE’'S—Tin aud Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and | 
Culinary Utensils, | 
DEANE'S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 
strong, and serviceable. 
DEAN E’'S—Horticultural Tvols, Lawn-mowers, Gar- 
den Rollers, Wirework, &c. 
DEANE'S—Gas Chandeliers, new designed patterns in 
Glass and Bronze, 3-light glass, 634. 
New Illustrated Catalogue, with Priced Furnishing List, 
gratis aud post-free. 


DEANE and CO, 
46 KING WILLIAM ST., LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 


Forks, best 





VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 

’ I)lustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ ‘I'ravelling Boxes, Portmauteaus, Leatler Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtitters, next dvor to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 


with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM FURNI- 
TURE, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 
and SON, Upholsterers, 31, 32, aud 23 Berners street, 
Oxford street, W., aud 34nd 35 Charles street, W. 





EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- 
ROOM FURNLLURE.—An Lilustrated Catalogue, 


i 

Fy UROFEAN ASSURANCE SOCIET, 

Empowered by Special Act of Parliamen, 

Chairman—General Sir Freperic Suita, KH, PRg 

Policies payable during life—Indisputable—Not Liab, 
to forfeiture. 

Easy 





The ROYAL’ NAVAL, MILITARY, and 
INDIA Life Department, affording Peculiar Advag 
to Officers and others in the Navy and Army, ig 
the Especia! Patronage of 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUERY, 

The Report of the European Assurance Society fy 
the year ending 1354, presented to the Ordinary Genery 
Meeting, held June 1st, 1367, stated that— 

The Premiums on the new Life and Gua- 
rantee Policies issued during the year 


RUMBLED. 06 0-5 0'0is0s6e0 cence oveunse £42,750 1g 5 
In the Fire Department, the Premiums 

on new business amountto ..... ereee 20,342 1] 
Total Prem ums on the new business of 

the yeir...... eres Seer ee 63,593 44 
The gross amount received in Premiums 

during the year was ......... rere 349,143 gy 
The Life, Fire and Guarautea Claims 

paid during the year were, including 

Bonus alditions ...cseseseess ceoce 262,089 14 j 





The highly satisfacto-y progress of the new busing 
will be seen by a c »mparison of the new business effects 
during the past nine years—namely, from 1353 to Igy 
taken in trieunial periods. 

New Premium I[neome in 1858, 185), 186) —£76,0%, 
being at the rate of £25,900 per annuin ; ditto, in 1%], 
1852, 1363—£117,°09, being at the rate of £33,000 
annum; ditt in 1364, 1855, 1856—£171,009, being at ty 
rate of £57,000. 

While the New Premium Income, for 1363 along 
amounted t» £63,593 

The progress of the Society's Premium Revenue co. 
tinues sitisfactory, it having now reached, in 1368, the 
sum of £349,115, as against £31,923 in 1855. 

Life, Fire, Gaarantee, and Annuities at advantageoy 
rates. 

The EUROPEAN is the only Society authorized y 
the Imperial Parliament to Guarantee the Fidelity ¢ 
Gov: rament Officials. : 

Full particulars of the popular principles of this 
Society will be found in the New Prospectus, which will 
be forwarded to applicants post free. 

Oices—316 Regent street; 17 Waterloo place, Pal 
Mall; and 69 King Willam street, City. 

HENRY LAKE, Manager, 





Founded 1836, 
EGAL and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 10 Fleet street, E.C. 

TRUSTEES. 
The Rt. Ho». the Lord Cairus, Lord Justice. — 
The Rt. Hon. Sir William Bovill, Lord Chief Justice, CP, 
Tie Rt. Hon. Sir Eiward Vaughan Williams. 
The Hon. Sir William Page Wood, Vice-Chancellor. 
The Hon. Sir George Rose. 
Edward Smith Bigg, E3q. 
Thomas Webb Greene, Esq., Q.C. 
John Osborne, Esq., Q.C. 
Robert LB. Follett, Esy., Taxing Master in Chancery. 
Security—Fund:s invested in the names of the above 
Trustees exceptionally large in proportion to liabilities, 
The further guarantee of a fully subscribed Capital 
£1,000, 000. 
Boxus — Nine-tenths of the total profits divisible 
amongst the Assured. Very moderate Non-Bonus Pre 
mium. 
A liberal system of “ Whole-World” Policies and 
other peculiar facilities. Couditivns specially framed 
to secure to a Policy when once issued absvlute freedow 
from all liability tu fature question. ; 
Lusus giauted vu Life Lnterests or Keversion. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Letters of Credit and Bills issued upon Adelaide and 
upon the principal towns in South Australia. Drafts 
negotiated and collected. Apply at the Royal Bink of 
Scotland ; National Bank, Treland ; aud at the Company's 
Oulices, 54 Old Broad street, Loudon, &.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


ges ESTMENTS on MORTGAGE.— 
The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared 
to invest mouey on mortgage in Ceylon and Mauritius 
at colonial rates of interest (payable half-)early in Lon 
don), with or without the Company's guarantze, as may 
be arranged. Sums of £5,000 to £10,000 are most cone 
venient tor these investments, for which the present 

time Oifers a favourable opportunity. 
Applications for pirtic Jars t» be made at the office 
of the Cowpany, Palmerston buildings, Vid Broad street, 
Loudon. By order, 
hk. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 











IEBIG’S EXTRACI of MEAT 
(EXTRACLUM CARNIS LIEBIG). 

Manufactured by LIEBIGS EXTRACEL of MEAT 
COMPANY (Limited), 43 Marklaue, Lonios. Tae only 
sort authorized to be callel by the above mime, by 
Baron Liebig, the inveutor, whose c :rtiicate is on every 
jar. Superior and ecouod nical stock for beef-tea, soups, 
eutrées, and sauces. Extrenely usefa to invalids, 
persons of weak digestion, aud children. Takeu with rice, 
arrowroot, Sago, &¢., @u agreeable and mo3¢ efficient 
substivute fur cod-.iver oil. It kesps for years and ia 
any climate. S id by Fortuam, Mason, and Co., Barclay 
vod Son, Crosse and Blackwel!, 8S. Maw aud Son, all 
Chemists, Ltaliau Warehvusewe., Grocers, and wuole- 
Sale by the Company. 





KEATING'S PERSIAN INSECT-DESLRUYING 
POWDER, 
LEAS, Bigs, Cockroaches, Beetles, 
Auts, Mosquitus, Moths, €c., are instaudy destroyed 
by this Powder, which is quite harmless to animal life. 
Sold in Packets 1s; Tins 23 64 aud 4s 6d easn; or Is 
Packeis, free by post, for 12 postage stamps, and 23 6d 
On receipt of 56. Als» in bottles, ls 2d, and w.th bellows, 
Is 6d, aud 3s each, by THOMAS KEATING, Caemist, 














i 79 St. Puul’s Churchyard, Lonion, E.C. 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH REPORT OF 


Pp. NORTHALL LAURIER, Esq., Governor. 


JAMES FARQUHAR, 
Directors. 


Charles Lyall, —9 Samuel Beale, 





LO. 
eld ot DNESDAY, the 10th of JULY, 1867, 


NORTHALL LAURIE, Esq., Governor, in the chair, 


the following Report was read by the Secretary :— 

irectors 
an out be the six months ending 30th 
after paym' 


tae ith £99,136 
, wit! , a fc 
ase last, amount to £221,479 4s 7d. 


It will be in the recollection of the Preprietors that 
at thistime last year we were but slowly emerging from 
the most disastrous monetary crises that have 
ever been experienced, and although your Directors 
hopes this Bank would suffer but little loss 
on that account, they nevertheless deemed it prudent to 
carry forward an unusually large amount of undivided 

rofit, which was again corsiderably augmented in 

mber last. From the unfavourable result of several 
important accounts then open, your Directors now con- 
sider it advisable to appropriate a sum of £60,000, which 
they believe will be ample to meet all contingencies that 
ise from this source, and which wi!l reduce the 


one of 
were then in 


may ari W 
pom Aer of availxble profit to £161,479 4s 7d. 


Out of this sum your Directors now declare a dividend 
at the usual rate of 15 per cent. per annym, anda bonus 
of 5 per cent. on the paid up-capital, being, with the 
dividend paid in January last, 224 per cent. for the past 


twelve mouths, clear of income-tax. 


After payment cf the dividend and bonus, amounting 
together to £150,000, there will remain an unappro- 
priated balance o: £11,479 4s 7d to be carried forward to 


profit and loss new account. 


It will be perceived that your Directors,in the form 
in which they now present their accounts, have sepa- 
rated the amount of acceptances from the other liabili- 
ties of the Bank, and they have stated in au inner column 
the amount of cash and remittances in band against 
They have fur- 
ther appended a etatement of similar particulars for 

cf the preceding five years, which will show 
the proprietors how important an element this forms in 
the business of the Bank, and how ample is the provision 
at all times in hand to meet these liabilities at the tixed 


which these acceptances are granted. 


each ha 


periods at which they full due. 


In accordance with the provisions of the deed of 
eettlement, the Directors appointed Archibald Cock- 
burn, Esq., of 60 Mark lane, London, a Director, in the 


room of John Gilchrist, Esq., deceased. 


There will be three vacancies in the Direction, caused 
by the retirement in rotation of William Wilsou Scrim- 
geour, Esq., and Leo Schuster, Ksq., under the provisions 
of the deed of setilement, and by the lamented decease 
of the late John Scott, Esq.; and Mr. Scrimgeour and 
Mr. Schuster being eligible, otfer themselves for re- 
Duncan Hoyle, sq., a duly qualified pro- 
prietor, has given notice of his intention to become a 
candidate at such meeting for the otlice uf Director, in 


election. 


the room of Jon Scott, Esq., deceased. 
London, 9th July, 1867. 


THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
For the Half-Year ending 30th June, 1867. 
GENERAL Balance. 


Dr. LiaBILITIEs, 
Capital.—£10 per Share paid 
up on 60,000 
Shares .....0.. £600,000 


£5 per Share added 
out of Reserved 


Profits +. eee 301,900 
£15 per Share paid 
up on 20,000 


Shares, 1864.-.. 399,990 
Due by the Bank on 
Current accounts, 
Deposit Receipts, 
including Interest 

accrued ........ £10,614,718 17 7 
* Liabilities on Ace 
ceptances (cover 
in Land amount- 


ingto£10,114,000) 7,342,404 6 4 





Reserved Fund, invested in Console, 
QS POF COULTA 2. oe os oe ce eeccceccce 300,000 0 


Buildings’ Investment Account 0 cece 72,000 0 
Rebate on Bills not due ......+0-e+0 11,683 11 
Balauce at Credit of Protit and Loss 161,479 4 





£19,702,285 19 


; ASSETS. Cr. 
Cash inthe Bank .. £374,910 16 6 
—in Bank of 
England .... 828,706 710 
— lent at Call .. 1,716,000 0 





0 

cama £3,419,647 4 

Investments in Government Stock, 
Exchequer Bills, Debentures, «c... 

£337,078 13s, Consols Reserved Fund 

Benk Piemises—consisting of Free- 
hold Buildings in Priuces street, 
Mansion House street, Argyll place, 
Fleet street, and Chancery lane; 
and Lease and Fixtures of No. 4 
CUTE ME. 0. s0ccccceceecees 

Loans, Bills Discounted, &¢. ....++ +e 


1,581,521 4 
800,000 0 


228,508 
14,172,608 


18 
12 


HE UNION BANK of LONDON. 


Esq., Deputy Governor. 


Harry George Gordon, Esq. 
3q. 


John Chapmen, 
d, Esq. Fleetwood P. Wilson, Esq. 
at | = W. Scrimgeour, 
Bart., sq. 
ay ——- Archibald Cockburn, Esq. 


AL MEETING of the PROPRIETORS, 
ate Ce DON TAVERN, Bishopsgate street, 


have to report that the net profits of 
une last, 
ent of all charges (including the sum of 
£71,867 4s 8d for interest paid and due to Customers on 
i nd Deposit Accounts), are £122,042 13s 10d, 
10s 9d brought forward from 31st 


£1,200,000 0 0 


17,957,123 3 11 


P. 


0 
0 
1 
7 


cm 


Balance, being undivided profit carried 
forward to next half-year ...... se... 11,479 4 7 
£161,479 4 7 
Profit unappropriated on 
31st December, 1866 .. £99,436 10 9 
Less amount now written 
off to doubtful debts, ac- 
COUNE cerececececseeee 60,000 0 0 
——-~ £39,436 10 9 
Amount of net profit of the half-year end- 
ing 30th June, 1867, after deducting all 
expenses, and interest, paid and due 
(£71,867 4s 8d), to customers on their 
current and deposit acconnts ........ 122,042 13 10 


£161479 4 7 
* The following is a similar Statement of Liabilities 
on Acceptances for the Five previous yeass:— 


1862—June Acceptances ......00....0+++-+++£3,635,000 
Agaiust cover of... .£! 









1863—June Acceptances...........0-.00% eee 5,516,000 
Against cover of.... 7,448,00( 

1864—June Acceptances.........0..-+ 00-08 . 9,115,000 
Against cover of. ,..12,103,000 

1865—June Acceptances. .-+...6....cecec0s - 7,330,000 
Against cover of.... 8,551,000 

1866—June Acceptances...... covetesecesees 9,164,000 
Against cover of.. ..10,916,/ 00 

1862—December Acceptances ........ sores 4,103,000 
Against cover of .. ..£5,763,000 

1363—December Accept naneokhine see 7,127,000 
Against cover of.... 9,138,000 


1864—December Acceptances ........+++0.. 8,525,000 
Against cover of... .11,402,000 

1865—December Acceptances .........+... « 7,640,000 
Against cover of ....9,655,000 

1866—December Acceptances ......++++++++ 8,732,000 
Against cover of... .10,297,000 

The Governor then declared a dividend for the past 
half-year at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum, and a 
bonus of 5 per cent., clear of income-tax. 

It was resolved unanimously, “ That the Report now 
read be adopted, printed, and circulated among the pro- 
prietors.” 

It was also resolved, “ That William Wilson Scrim- 
geour, Esq., be re-elected a Director of the Bank. That 
Leo Schuster, Esq., be re-elected a Director of the Bank. 
That the best thanks of the meeting be given to the 
Governor, the D-puty-Governor, and the Directors, for 
the able and judicious manner in which they have con- 
ducted the affairs of the Bank during the past half-year.” 

“ That the thanks of the Meeting be given to Mr. J. A 
Barton, the General Manager; Mr. G. H. Milford, the 
Manager; Mr. Ingpen, the Manager of the Regent Street 
Branch; Mr, St. Barbe, the Manager of the Charing 
Cross Branch; Mr. Beattie, the Manager of the Temple 
Bar Branch; and to Mr. Beville, the Secretary, for the 
zealous and efficient manner in which they have dis- 
charged their several duties.” _—_ (Signed) 

P. NORIHALL LAURIE, Governor. 

“ That the thanks of the Meeting be given to P. North- 
all Laurie, Esq., the Governor, for his able and impartial 
condu :t in the chair this day.” (Sigued) 

AMES FARQUHAR, Deputy Governor. 
Extracted {rom the Minutes. 
W. O. BEVILLE, Secretary. 

N.B.—The dividend and bonus will be payable on aud 
after Saturday, the 20th iust. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY.—Instituted 1820. 

Fighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
Assured every Fifth Year. 

Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at consider- 
ably Reduced Rates. 

Policies granted at tery Low Rates of Premium for the 
First Five Years, 

The most Liberal Conditions in Respect of Foreign 
Residence and Travel, Revival of lapsed Policies and 
Surrender Values. 

Whole-World Licences free of charge, when the cir- 

are favourable. 

Endowments for Children. 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Oltices in London, 
1 Old Broad street, K.C., and 16 Pall Mall, S.W., and of 
the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


T™ LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry ; 7 
Cornhill, E.C.; and Charing Cross, London. 

The Invested Funds now amount to £3,254,334, the 

Fire Reveuue to £518,055, and that of the Life to 

£254,397. 

Tue moderate rates of Premium, with a guaranteed 

fixed Bonus for the Life Policies of this Company, aud 

their value as SPECIAL SECURITIES to their parcies, 

render them particularly advantageous. Wuoole-world 

leave is granted ou reasonable terms, and Claims are 

paid thirty days after admission. 

JOUN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 


ARIS EXHIBITION! 
Visitors can be Iusured against 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS on the JOURNEY THERE 
and BACK; 
Or against ACCIDENTS of all KINDS on the Doub'e 
Journey, as well as DURING their STAY iu PARIS, 
The Tickets may be obtained at the Principal Railway 
Stations in the Kingdom ; 

Of the Company's Local Agents; 

At Cook's Excursion Office, 93 Fleet street; 
And at the Oifices— 

10 REGENT STREET and 64 CORNUILL 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 




















o 


patna 
£19,702,285 1 
a Prorit anp Loss Account. 
Dividend at the rate of 15 per cent. per 
apnum ....., COseecee Cecccvece eeeees - £90,000 0 
Bonus, 5 per cent 60,000 0 





£150.000 0 


~ 


0 
0 


[ |* IVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

EXTENSION to FOUNDATION SCHOOLS,—Addi- 

tions for 40 years average nearly 2 per cent. per annum, 
CHARLES M'CABE, Secretary. 

24 Suffolk street, London, S.W. 


T= IRISH CHURCH ESTABLISH- 
MENT. 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
SOCIETY for the LIBERATION of RELIGION from 
STATE PATRONAGE and CONTROL, held July 5th, 
1867, it was 

REsoLVED,— 

I, That the debate in the House of Lords on the 24th 
of June, on Earl Russell's motion for a Commission of 
of Enquiry into the nature and amount of the property 
and revenues of the Established Church iu Ireland, and 
the assent of Her Majesty's Government to the appoint- 
ment of such a Commission, with other circumstances of 
recent occurrence, indicate the near approach of the 
period when Parliament will feel itself c »m pelled to deal 
with the greivance inflicted on Ireland by the mainten- 
ance of a Protestant Establishment in the midst of a 
Roman Catholic population. 

If. That the cpintons expressed in such debate, as 
well as on other occasions, by influential statesmen 
further indicate a wish on their part to attempt to miti- 
gate that gr evance by modifying the internal arrange- 
ments of the Establishmet, and, more especially, by 
appropriating a portion of its property to the endow- 
ment of the Roman Cutholic clergy and of other religious 
bodies in Ireland. 

Iil. That, in the judgment of this Committee, the 
policy involving this and kindred projects is uncalled 
for, te, and mischi i= 

1. Uncalled for—because it has been declared by 
leading prelates and laymen of the Roman Catholic. 
Church that its clergy desire no such endowment. 

2. Inadequate—because, while unadapted to the 
wants and feelings of the Irish people, it would fail to 
destroy the root of the existing evil, viz., the political 
predominance of the Church of a sinall minority of the 
Popul ition. 

3, Mis ‘hierous—because it would create a precedent 
for appropriating public property to ecclesiastical uses, 
without sutjecting the expenditure to the control of 
the State; because it would have a tendency to 
intensify existing sectarian bitterness; and because 
it would involve such @ national rec gniton of con- 
flisting religious tenets as would be injurious to the 
morals and to the religion of the country. 

IV. That the Committe+ regard the sugges‘ed policy 
with the greater repugnance because its adoption is 
urged, not so much in the interest of the people of Ire- 
laud as in that of the Eaglish Establishme:t, the exist- 
euce of which, it is alleged, would be imperilled by the 
abolition of the Establishment in the sister country; 
and, furiher, beciuse of the growth of a conviction in 
the public mind that the evils arising from State inter- 
ference with religion require the abandonment, rather 
than the extension, of the existing system. 

V. That, for these reasons, the Committee deem it to. 
be of vital importance that there shoul! be no delay in 
the adoption of measures which may so influence public 
opinion, and especia'ly the action of the constitusncies 
at the next General Klection, as to ensure the defeat of 
any such design, and to hasten the adoption of the onl 
effec: ual substitute—the dis-stablishment of the Chur. 
of England in Ireland ; the impartial disendowment of 
all religious bodies in that country, and the application 
of the ecclesiastical property of the nation to national 
and unsectarian purposes. 

WILLIAM EDWARDS, Chairman. 
J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
2 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet street, E.C. 


Gocierr for PROMOTING CHRIS-. 
TIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
The SOCIETY for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE is greatly in want of increased funds. 

This Society produces Bibles and Prayer Books, 
religious books and tracts, and educational and other 
publications, in English and many foreign languages. 
These books are offered for sale at very low rates, Large 
grants of these books are frequently made to assist the 
work of religious education in poor and populous 
parishes at home. 

The Society also assists the work of the Church 
abroad, by making large grants for Church purposes. 
in the Culonies, aud other depende.cies of the Empire. 

Members of the Society, and Subscribers of £1 1s. 
annually to the Bible and Prayer Book Fund, have the 
privilege of purchasing the publications of tue Society 
at reduced pric>s. 

The assistance of the Laity is earnestly askel for, 

Cheques crossed GOSLINGS a:d SHARPE, and 
Post-Office Orders should be made payable to the 
Ace -untant, Mr. J. D. TRiGGE, 67 Lincoln's Ino 
Fie'ds, 

*,* The Secretaries will gladly supply any further 
infurmat On upon application. 
fPOURISTS and FAMILIES in SEARCH 

of HEALTH and BEAUTIFUL SCENERY 
should proceed to the ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, Most 
reasonatle teras. Address, Mr. James Bohn, at the 
Hotel, Ufracombe, North Devon. A four-horse Omuibus 
meets the London express trains at Barnstaple. 
TO THE QUEEN, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 











BY ROYAL COMMAND. 
ETALLIC PEN-MAKER 





Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial. 
Public,ana ali who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
materia!, easy action, and great durability, will easure 
universal preference. 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world, Wholesale, at the Works, Gralam street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York ; aud at 37 Grace- 
church street, Loudon, 





IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


— 


—_ 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 


The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 


109 Strand, W.C. KR SMITH, Manager. 
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13 Great MaRLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 


Seventh Edition of New America. 


By W. Hepworts Dixon, 2 vols. 8vo, with Iilus- 
trations, 30s. 
“Mr. Dixon’s book is the work of a keen observer. 
Those who would pursue all the varied phenomena of 
which we have attempted an outline, will have reason to 
be grateful to tie intelligent and lively guide who has 
given them such a sample of the inquiry."—Quarterly 
Review. 


A Trip to the Tropics and Home 
through AMERICA. By the Marquis of Lorne. 
Second Edition, with I/lustrations, lds. 

‘* The best book of travels of the season.”"—Pall Mall 

Carzelte. 


Wild Life among the Pacific 


ISLANDERS. By @. H. Lamont, Esq. 8vo0, with 
numerous I Justrations, 183. 


CHEAP EDITION of 


Alec Forbes of Howglen. By 


Georce Macvonaup, M.A. 5s, bound and illus- 
trated, forming the New Volume of “ Hu:st and 
Blackeit’s Standard Library.” 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Curate’s Discipline. 


By 
Mrs, Ernoant. 3 vols. 


Leslie Tyrrell. By Georgiana 

M. Cratk, Author of * Faith Unwin’'s Ordeal.” 2 vols. 

“A fresh, charming story of domestic life, in which 

the reader will find perfect pleasure. The toue of the 
novel is admirable." —Star. 


Alec’s Bride. By the Author of 


“St, Olave’s,” “ Janita’s Cross,” &c, 3 vols. 
“*Alee’s Bride’ is a charming book, and posseszes 
the advaninge of being written in good English.”"— 


Athenxum. 
Heroine. Second 


Raymond's 
idition. 3 vols. 

Tae Times.—“ A clever and vigorous book. Will be 
read with breathless interest. It is a book which will be 
guilty of causing careful mammas to say to their 

aughters, ‘My dear, do put down that book and go to 
bed.’” 


The Cabinet Secret. By Leigh 


Spencer. 3 vols, 
“A deeply interesting work."—Messenger. 


Trene’s Repentance. By Chris- 


TIAN Eyre. 2 vols. 
It is wel! to'd, and there is a 


* A very pleasant story. 
healthy tone throughout.”"—Athenzum 
Saran Tyrcer, Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” 
&ec. 3 vols. (Just ready. 
Next week will be published in demy Ryo, pp. 509, cloth, 
the FIRST VOLUME of 


fPHE HISTORY of INDIA, as told by 
its own Historians; comprising the Muhamm :- 

dan Period. By the lata Sir H. M. Ectror, K.C.B , of 
the East India Company's Bengal Civil Service. E (ited 
from his posthumous papers by Professor Joun Dowsoy, 
of the Staff College, Sandhurst. 

The work (the first Series to be completed in 3 vols.) 
opens with comprehensive extracts relating to India, 
from the writings of the early Arab geographers, viz., 
the Merchant Sulaiman, Abu Said ul Hasan, Ibn 
Khburdaédba, Masudi, Istakhri, Ibn Haukal, Al Birtni 
(from the version of Rashidu-d Din), Idiisi, and Kaz- 
wivi. The historical works follow, and comprise those 
which relate specially to the province of Sind, aud the 
erriy progress cf the Muhammadans towards India in 
that direction. Ihe-e are the Mujmalu-t Twarikh, the 
Futuhu-b Buidan of Biladuri, the Chach-nama, the 
Tarikh i Sind of Mir Mastim, Td: ikh-i Tahiri, Beg-Lar- 
ndma, Tarkhin- dua, and the Tulifatu-1 Kiram. These 
again are followed by an appendix, containing the 
author’s original disquisitions on the geographical, 
historical, and ethnological questions involved in the 
passages previously given from the Oviental writer’. 
Londou: Taveyer and Co., 6) Paternoster row, E. C. 


ISHOP PERCY’S FOLIO MANU- 
SCRIPT, the FOUNDATION of HIS CELE- 
BRATED “* RELIQUES,” is now being printed in Four 
Volumes by subse iption. Edited by J. W. Hates, 
Esq., M.A., and F. J. Furntvarrt, Esq., M.A. Large 
4to, on Whatman’s best ribbed paper (at £5 5s a ream), 
50 Copies for sale, Teun Guineas; royal 8vo, on the 
game paper, 50 Copies printed, Five Guineas; extra 
demy 8vo, on Whutman’s ribbed paper, 250 Copies 
printed, Two Guineas. As the cost of priuting will 
exceed £1,500, subscriptions are wanted, aud will be 
received by N. Triibner aud Co., 60 Paternoster row, E.C, 
Vol. I. of the * BALLADS” and “* ROMANCES,” and 
Part I. of the “ HUMOROUS SONGS,” are ready for 
delivery to Subscribers. The prices will be raised on 
the completion of the work. 











Now ready, price Oue Suaiiling. 
HORTHAND for EVERYBODY. By 
W. Martiev Wituiams, Auchor of * Turougu 
Norway with a Kuapsack.” 
London: SimpxtN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


In a few days. 


UNTIL the END. A Novel, in1 vol. 
By Jonn Pomeroy, Author of “ Raisiug the Veil,’’ 
“‘ Opposite Neighbours,” <e. 


At every Library in the kingdom, in 3 vols. 


PAUL’S COURTSHIP. By Hesba 
SYRETTON. 

“We have seldom read a story where the c nceptions 
of an author have been so clearly defined and so suc- 
cessfully carried into reality.”"—Obdserver. 

“ Miss Stretton claims special praise for the art with 
which she suspends ant cipation by present interest, that 
it may not encroach upon, and therefore mar the excile- 
ment of the situations, of which every chapter has one 
more or less good."—Zondon Review. 

“ Wethink highly of the book and of the talents of the 
authoress. The book cals itself a novel, but the sub- 
stance is too good fortheform. A more conscientiously 
written book we never read. Miss Streiton has shown 
important qualifications for novel writing—an excellent 
style, great depth of insight, and au artistic tempera- 
ment.’"—Jmperial Review. 





Also ready, in 3 vols. 


COUNTING the COST. By William 


Durante. 

BROUGHT to LIGHT. By Thomas 
Speicur. 

WOODBURN GRANGE By William 
Howirr. 


The HEROES of CRAMPTON, in 1 
vol. 


London: Cuartes W. Woop, 13 Tavistock street, 
Strand. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
: 
A MEMOIR of Lord HADDO, in his 


latter years fifth Earl of Aberdeen. lKdited by the 
Rev. EF. B. ELiiorr, M.A., Lucumbent of St. Mark's, 
Brighton. Second Edition, revise), with Frontis- 
piece, 7s 6d, cloth. 

2. 

The END of LIFE, and the LIFE 
that HATH NO ENDING. By the Author of 
“Copsley Annals.” Crown 8vo, Frontispiece, 3s 6d, 
cluth. 

Also, by the same Author. 


COPSLEY ANNALS PRESERVED in 
PROVERBS, By the Author of “ Village Mis- 
Sionaries,” &c. Six Illustrations, price 53, cloth. 

“Here is wit, tenderness, and good writing enough 

for twice as large a volume. It is altogether a most 

fascinating performance, likely to please poor and rich, 
young and old."—Literary Churchman. 


3. 
Third Thousand, in 16mo, price 23 6d, cloth, gilt edges. 


The CHURCH'S YEAR; Hymns on 
the subjects of the Culiects, Evistles, aud Gospe's ; 
selected irom various Authors. 

© That there was room for such a bo k as this cannot 

be doubted. Amoug the contributors we find the names 

of Montgomery, Alford, Trench, Miman, Worsley, aud 

Adel. Procter—sufticient pledges for excellence uf com- 

position as well as jor devoutuess of seatiment.”— 

Atheneum. = 

4. 


In crown 8vo, two Engravings, 5s, cloth. 


A SEQUEL to ‘ MINISTERING 

CHILDREN.” By Maria Lovisa CuarLesworrn. 
*** Ministering Children’ is a name which has won 
for itself wide reputation. It is a dangerous thing to 
attempt to continue @ popular work, but we think the 
risk has been justified by succe-s in this * Soquel.’ 
Tuos? who have been delighted with the first book ueed 
fear no disappointment in the sec nd.""—Guardiun. 


SEELEY, Jackson, aud HaLutpay, 54 Fleet street, Loudon 





This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8v», £1 1s. 
O* the BOULEVARDS; or, Memorable 
Men and Things Drawn on the Spot, 1853-1366. 

Together with TRIPS to NORMANDY and BRITTANY. 
By W. Beuancuarp JERROLD. 
“This is a charming book.’—Globe, July 1, 1867. 

London: Wm. H. ALLEN and Co, 13 Waterloo place, 
S.W. 

8. ALBAN’S LENT LECTURES. 
Third Thousand, price 1s. 


ee SHORT SERMONS on SIN. 





1—Personality of Sin. 4—Kuowledge of Sin 

2—Guilt of Sin. 5—LConfession of Sin. 

38—Remedy for Sin. 6—tLloliness after Siu. 
With an Appendix on Unetion. 

By the Rev. Oany Sairiey, M.A. 


Rivinerons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


Ag ALV EES COLLEGE.—The LEA 
1 SCHOLARSHIP, worth £30 per annum, for 
three yeirs; aud ive Council txhibition of £00 for one 
year ; the holder to be re-eligible at the next election. 
The Examination for these Scholarships will begin on 
Wednesday, July 31. Candidates must be below 15 years 
of age on the day of exam/natiou, aud allowauce will be 
made for difference of age. 

Testimonials to be sent by July 20 to the Head 
Master, of whom also auy furtuey infurmatioa may be 
asked. 

Head Master.—Tie Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A. 
late Felow aud Tutor of New College, Oxtord. 
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MTINSLEYSY MAG AZINg. 

An ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, : 
Conducted by Epuunp Yarzs, 


On the 24th of July will be published, 

Shil ing, the Firat Number of TINSLEYS: wag art 
an Illustrated Monthly Magazine of Light Liter, xt, 
Its aim will be essentially amusement, though ¢ 
topics of genera! interest will be occasionally ty, 
by competent writers. Iu the first Number qilj be com 
menced, to be continued from month to month tm 
serial stories :— - 


«i 
THE ADVENTURES OF DR. BRADY, 
By W. H. Russext, LL.D., 
(The Special Correspondent of the Times), 


If. 
THE ROCK AHEAD. 
By Epmunp Yates, 


Author of “ Black Sheep,” “ The Forlora Hope,” 
“ Broken to Harness,” &c. 


With the view of especially commen ding itself to Laiy 
readers, a portion of the contents of TINSLEY 
MAGAZINE will be devoted to Articles on Dress, te, 
contributed direct from Paris, while every Number wij 
contain, in addition to the Illustrations, @ Colourj 
Plate of the Latast lashions. 


New and Popular Novels at all 
Libraries. 
Second Edition, ready this day, 
FAR ABOVE RUBIES. By Mrs. J. f 
Rrope.t, Author of * George Geith,” &c., 3 vols, 
ORVILLE COLLEGE: a New Story. By Mr, 
Henry Woop, Author of ** East Lynne,” &. 2 yok 
A GOLDEN HEART: a Novel. By Tuowy 
Hoop, in 3 vols. 
CALLED TO ACCOUNT. By Annie Toomy 
Author of “ Denis Donne,” &c. 3 vols. 
HIDDEN FIRE. 3 vols. 


TinxsLey Barotuers, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





Second Edition, cloth, 7s 6d. 


TH PSYCHONOMY of the HAND; 
or, the Haud an Index of Mental Developmen, 
By R. Beamisn, F.RS. With thirty-oue Tracings frog 
living and other hands. 
london: F, Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Demy 8vo, extra cloth, price 6s 6d. 
IF E: its Nature, Varieties, ani 
Phenomena. By L. H. Gatxpon. Third Edition 
London: F. Prraan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Feap. 8v0, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s 6d. 
OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets, 
By Tuomas Snorrer, Editor of “A Book of Eng. 
lish Poetry,” &e. 








“ We have leut the volume to a lady, and she declares 
that she never found so many ‘nice tuings’ in one book 
before.” —ZJllustrated Times. 
* As a book of poetry for presentation to young or oli, 
we know of none equal to it.” —St. James's Chronicle 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Pateruoster row, E.C. 
Now ready, extra cloth, price 33 6d. 
IAMOND DUST, By Exiza Coos, 
“A rich aud varied collectiou.”—Joraing Star. 
* A charming volume.”—Sun, 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
Now ready, price 63. 
cH WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
NiiwW SERIES, 
No. LXILI., JULY, 1867. 
CoNTENTS. 
1—Mimicry, aud other Protective Resemblauses amony 
Asimals. 
2—Lucius Annus Seneca. 
3—The Last Great Monopuly. 
4—Lyric Feuds. 
5—The Future of Reform. 
6—Jamaica. 
7—The Keligious Side of the Italian Q 1estion. 
Contemporary Literature:—1. Tueology and Philosop\y 
—2. Politics, Sociviogy, and Travels.—3. Science- 
4. History aud Biography.—5. Belles Loiters. 
London: Trusner and Co., 69 Paternoster row. 
T= QUARTERLY REVIEW, No 
CCXLY., will be publishel NEXT LUESDAY. 
CONTENTS. 
1—New Paris. 
2—Cornish Antiquities. 
3—Massimo d’Azeglio. 
4—The New Courts of Law. 
5—Mountain Climbing. 
6—Characteristics of Luglish History. 
7—Agricultural Gangs. 
8—Hannibal’s Pussage of the Alps. 
9—The Church aud Her Curates. 
1l0—Keform Essays. 

JouN Murnay, Albemarle street. 
HRISTUS CONSOLATOR 
Choral Hymn. Words by F, T. PanGrave; musi¢ 

by J. Tittearp. Price 2d. 

“Mr, Tilleard’s treatment of ‘ Christus Consolatat’ 
entitles him to the highest praise.’"—Church Opinion, 
Juue 2), 1307. 

**Of ‘Christus Consolator’ we do not hesitate & 
Say that nothing more beautiful of its kind has coms 
bejore us."—Church Choirmaster, May 1, 167. 

London: Nove.io, Ewer, and Co. 
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Messrs. RIVINGTON’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr. LIDDON’S BAMPTON LECTURES for 1866, 


on Our LORD'S DIVINITY. Sve, lis. 


Mr. LIDDON’S SERMONS, preached before the 


University of Oxford. Second Edition, svo, 8s. 


The ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. 


Edited by the Rev. J. H. Brunt, Second E lition, imperial 8v0, price 36s. 


DEAN GOULBURN’S FAREWELL COUNSELS 


of a PASTOR to his FLOCK on TOPICS of the DAY. Small 8vo, 4-. 


The PRAYER-BOOK INTERLEAVED. By W. M. 


Camrroy, B.D., and W. J. Beamonr, M.A. Second Edition, small 8vo, 7s 64. 


Mr. MOZLEY on MIRACLES. 


Lectures for 1865. Second Edition, 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Mr. GARDEN’S OUTLINE of LOGIC, for the Use 


of Teachers and Students. Small Svo, 4s. 


Professor INMAN’S NAUTICAL TABLES. 


Edition, revised by Rev. J. Inman. Royal 8vo, 21s. 
The ANNUAL REGISTER for 1866. 
THOUGHTS on MEN and THINGS. 


GusnincTon. Small 8vo, 33 6d. 


Being the Bampton 


New 


8vo, price 18s. 


By ANGELINA 


Rivinetons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 











BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &c. 
Third Edition, in 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


RUPERT GODWIN. 


NOVEL, REPRINTED FROM “BELGRAVIA.” 


Immediately, in 2 vols. 


CIRC E. 


Warp, Lock, and Tyter, Warwick House, Paternoster row. 


THE NEW 





Now ready, price 28, the JULY NUMBER of 
hoes FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. Edited by Joun Morey. 
Con I ENTS. 

The TRADES’ UNIONS’ COMMISSION. By Professor Bees'y. 

MORRIS'S “1 IFE and DEATH of JASON.” By A. C. Swinbarne. 

ROMAN, ANGLICAN, and PROTESTANT SACRED MUSIC. By J. M. Capes. 

EMIGRATION from IRELAND. By i’. E. Ctitte Leslie. 

EDMUND BURKE. Part IV. By the Mditor. 

The WHITH ROSK. Chaps. XXIV.-XXVL_ By G. J. Whyte Melville. 

The STATE and the CURRENCY. By R. IL Pauerson, . 

The REIGN of LAW. By G. H. Lewes. 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

Critical Notices: —Miil's “ Dissertations anJ Discussions,” Vol. ILL, by the Editor— 
Arnold “ On the Study of Celtic Literature,” by Robert Giilen—* Rough Notes by 
an Old S-idier,” by J. M. Capes. 

Crapuan and HA.t, 193 Piccadilly. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Tuis day is published. 


ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION. By the Rev. 


James Curnie, A.M., Principal of the Chur.h of Scotland Training College , 
Ediuburgh. Crown cetavo. 13 6d. 


This day is published. 


1. 
FIRST STEPS in GEOGRAPHY. By the Rev. Avex. 
4d. 


Mackay, LL.D., Author cf a * Manual of Modern Geography,” &c., &c. 


2. 
GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE, for 
YOUNG CHILDREN, By te same Author. 3.1. 
Lately publishel, by the same Author. 
1. OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Third Edition. 1s. 
Including the Changes Resulting from the War in Germany. 
2. ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Third Edition. 3s, 


luclading the Changes Resulting from the War in Germany. 


. A MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY,—MATHEMA- 
TICAL, PHYSICAL, and POLITICAL, 7s 64. 


SCHOOL ATLASES. By Atex. Kerra Jounston, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E., &e. Author of the “ Physical Alas,” the “ Royal Atlas,” &e. 


1. SCHOOL ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE GEO- 
GRAPHY. 49th Thousand. 12s 6d. 


Co 


2. SCHOOL ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. A New 
and Eularged Edition. 123 6d. 
3. A SCHOOL ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 12s 6d. 


4. A SCHOOL ATLAS of ASTRONOMY. 12s 6d. 


5. An ELEMENTARY ATLAS. 5s. 
TEXT-BOOKS on GEOLOGY and 


GEOGRAPHY. By Davin Page, LL.D., F.R,S.E., &e. 

1. INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 
PHY. With Sketch-Maps and Illustrations. Second Edition. 24. 

2. ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Price 5a. 

3. GEOLOGY for GENERAL READERS. A Series of Popular 


Sketches in Geology a d Pa!wontology. Secoud Edicion, containing 
several Now Chapters. Price Gs. 
4, INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. 
Edition. 23. 
5. ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. Third Edition. 6s. 
A SCHOOL EDITION of the Rev. JAMES 
WHIfi's ELGHTEEN CHRISIPIAN CENTURIES. 6s, 
SCHOOL EDITION of the HISTORY of FRANCE. 
By the Sams. 6s. 


EPITOME of ALISON’S HISTORY of EUROPE. 


Fifteenth Edition. 7s 61. 


PHYSICAL 


Seventh 


In the press. 


An ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAUE. Por the Use Of Sehools. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





RT TEACHING in FRANCE and in ENGLAND.—The 

BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44, or by post, 54, coutains:—PFine Intericr View 

of St. George's Chureh, Anger--Terra Cotta Architecture, with numerous Ilustra- 

tions—On Ait Teaching in Frances and England—Areciitecture at the French Exti- 

bition—Sores in the Body Pelite—Borough Surveyors—Houses for the Poorer 

Ciasse>, and other Pupers, with all the News.—1 York street, Covent gaiden, aud all 
Newsmen. 





THE LONDON SCOTSMAN.—No. L, Saturday, July 13. 

CoxTEeNts:—Why we Sturt—The Scotch Reform Bill—Indepeudent Raticalisim 
—Eaxurl Russell and Mr. Garrison—The Scotch Victory at Wimbledon—Ultra- 
Liberalism in 1867 and 1793—fiography and Portrait of Thomas Carlyle, aud 
Vignette of Lis Birthplaee—A New Anecdote of Burns—Scotehmen in America— 
Airival of the Belgiaus—Scotch Universities—Mirror of Parliament, &, &¢. 
Onlice, 45 Mesex street, Strand, W.C. 
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“the ale. feap. Sve, price 52, cloth, 
HE TWIN RECORDS of CRE 


TION; or, Geolopy and Genesis; their Perfect | 


\ | Shortly will be published. in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Two Portraits on Steel by Wi.t1am Hott, 
ee from Paintings in the possession of Her Majesty the Queen. 


tic. Will nimensiiwrtion "DAR EARLY YEARS OF HIS ROYAL 


“ Mr. le Vaux very feasibly reconciles te two records.” 
—Builder. 

“Mr. le Vaux is an entiusiast in geology......We 
welcome his volume as aiding in a most important dis- | 
cussion, and cmmend it to thuse interested in the sut- | 
ject.’ —Lvangelical Mayazine. 

“We can recommend Mr. le Vaux as an able and in- | 
teresting guide to a popular appreciation of geol. gical | 
science.’ —Sp-ctator. | 

“A nicely printed little volume, with excellent illus- | 
trations, aud much interesting matter writien in any- 


HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


COMPILED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
By Lieutenant-General the Hon. CHARLES GREY. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 











thing but a dry manner.’ —Naturalist's Note-Book. 
ae Lockwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hail court, 





Just published, price 6a. 
B®! THWAITE’S RETROSPECT, 
New Volume, from January to June, containing 
Abstracis of the most practical Papers in all the Medical 
Journals, and transactions of Medical Societies for the 
last Six Months; exch Volume also contains a Small 
Dictionary or Synopsis of Medical Treatment. 


This day is published, in 1 vol., price 16s. 


THE ENTERPRISING IMPRESARIO. 


By WALTER MAYNARD. 


BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 11 Bouverie street, E.C. 











Also, for the above period, separately, price 2s. 


‘MIDWIFERY and the DISEASES of ee ee many at less than Half- 


M | Price. —See BICKERS and SON'S new and much 
Ear.” By Wau. Bratruwatre, M.D., late Lecturer on | enlarged CATALOGUE of popular Modern BOOKS. 


‘ 
WOMEN ;” and, price 1s., ‘* Affeciions of the Kye and 


Now ready, piice Is. 


BAke RUSSELL’S SPEECH on the 
IRISH CHURCH, delivered in the House of 


— 


Diseases of Women in the Leeds School of Medicine; | Valuable remainders of stwudard bovks andl surplus |.) rus Revised aud correcieJ, with a Preface. 


and James Braitrnwaire, M.D. 


London: Siupxin, MARSHA i : 
: Sr N, Marsnat, and Co. Edinburgh: | ;° , 
Oliver and Boxy. Dublin: HopGEs, Sairn, and Co. London, W. 





copies of accumulated stock, all in the publishers’ bia d- 


ings. By post for one stamp.—l 


Wits Riveway, 169 Piccadilly, W., aud all Book- 


vicester square, 
sellers. 
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NEW WORKS. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
JULY. 


Contents. 

1—The EARLY ADMINISTRATIONS «f GEORGE III. 
2—AGRICULTURE and PRICES in FNGLAND (1259-1400). 
8—FERRIER’S PHILOSOPHICAL REMAINS. 

4—The COUNCIL of CONSTANTINOPLE. 

5—INDIAN COSTUMES and TEXTI!.E FABRICS. 
6—LIFK and SPEECHES of LORD PLUNKET. 
7—WINE and the WINE TRADE. 

8—JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, 

9—BURTON'S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 
10—MILITARY INSTITUTIONS of FRANCE. 





CCLVII., for 


[On Wednesday next. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By 


James Antuony Frovpe, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Second 
Edition, complete in 1 vol. Svo, price 12s. 
ConTENTS. 

The SCIENCE of HISTORY. 
TIMES of ERASMUS and LUTHER. Three Lectures. 
The INFLUENCE of the REFORMATION on the SCOTTISH CITARACTER. 
The PHILOSOPHY of CATHOLICISM. 
A PLEA for the FREE DISCUSSION of THEOLOGICAL DIFFICULTIES. 
CRITICISM and the GOSPEL HISTORY. 
The BOOK of JOB. 
SPINOZA. 
The DISSOLUTION of the MONASTERIES. 
ENGLAND'S FORGOTTEN WORTHILES. 
HOMER. 
The LIVES of the SAINTS. 
REPRESENTATIVE MEN, 
REYNARD the FOX. 
The CAT'S PILGRIMAGE. 
FABLES :—1. The LIONS and the OXEN. 
PARABLES of the BREAD-FRUIL TREE. 
COMPENSATION. 


3. 
The CHURCH and the WORLD [1867]; Essays on 


Questions of the Day. By Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. Oaby SHIPLEY, 
M.A. Second Series. 8vo, price 153. 


2. The FARMER and the FOX. 


CONTENTS. 
1—RESULTS of the TRACTARIAN MOVEMENT. By W. J. E. Bennett, M.A. 
2—PREACHERS and PREACHING. By Dr. Evans. 
38—The SACRAMENT of MARRIAGE. By J. W. Lea, B.A., F.G.S. 
4—PUBLIC LAW and the COLONIAL CHURCH. By E. Haff, M.A. 
5—GREEK RITES in the WEST. By the Bishop of Brechin. 
6—SISTERHOOD LIFE. 
7—CONFESSION and ARSOLUTION. By J. C. Chambers, M.A. 
8—RELIGIOUS TOLERATION. By M. J. Biacker, M.A. 
9—CHURCH MUSIC. By J. W. Rumsey. 
10—The CURATE, QUISTION. By A. Buker, M.A. 
11—A LAYMAN’S VIEW of CONFESSION. By J. D. Chambers, M.A. 
12—FINAL COURT of APPEAL. By a Magistrate. 
13—RITUAL LAW of the CHURCH. By the Hon. Colin Lindsay. 
14—LATITUDINARIANISM. By Dr. Oldknow. 
15—The THREE VOWS. By W. Humpbrey. 
16—SYMBOLISM of RITUAL. By C. J. le Geyt, M.A. 


The CHURCH and the WORLD [1866]; Essays on Questions of the 
Day, by Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. Onuy Suiptey, M.A. First SeRtes. 
Third Edition, 8vo, 15s, 

4, 
TRACTS FOR THE DAY. 


MIRACLES and PRAYER; being No. IV. of Tracts 
for the Day, a Series of Essays on Theological Subjects. By Various Writeze, 
Edited by the Rev. Orny Surpiey, M.A. 8vo, 32 pp., price 61. 

No. V. The REAL PRESENCE. [Nearly ready. 
No, III. Tha SEVEN SACRAMENTS, [Second Thousand. ] Price 1s Gd. 
No. Il. PURGATORY. [Second Thousand.] Price 94d. 

No. I. PRIESTLY ABSOLUTION SCRIPTURAL. Second Thou- 


saud. Price 9d. 


SOUND; a Course of Eight Lectures delivered at the 


Royal Institution of Great Britain. By Jonny Tyxparit, LL.D., F.R.S. & 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Inst tation and in the Roval 
School of Mines, With Portrait of Mf. Chladai and 16) Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 93. 


6. 
The ALPINE JOURNAL for 1867: a Record of 


Mountain Adventure and Scientific Observation. By Members of the Alpine 
Club. Edited by H. B. Georas, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. V.1. 
JIL, with Five Illustrations (4 coloured aud 1 plain) and ‘I'wo Maps. 8vo, price 
83 6d, cloth. [On Monday next. 


7. 
ALPINE CLUB MAP of SWITZERLAND and the 


ADJACENT COUNTRIES, on a scale 1—250,000 (four miles to an inch). Con- 
structed under the immediate superintendence of the Alpine Club, and edited 
by R. C. Nicnots, F.S.A., F.R.G.S.; drawn and engraved by ALEXANDER Keitit 
Jounston, LL.V., F.R.G.S. Sheet I. N.W., comprising Bale, Lucerne, Inter- 
lachen, Grindelwald, Bern, Freiburg, and Neuchatel, price 6s, on drawing-pap>r ; 
or price &s 6d, mounted on linen and folded in a case. (Oa the 25th inst, 


8. 


The ENGLISHMAN in INDIA. 


Raikes, Esq., C.S.J., formerly Commissioner of Lahore. 


By Cares 
Post Svo, 7s 6d. 


9 
A STORY of DOOM, and other Poems. By Jzan 


InGeLow. Feap, 8vo, 5s. 


10. 
A School Edition, unabridged, of BLACKLEY and 
FRIEDLANDERS PRACTICAL GERMAN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 
GERMAN DICLLONARY, complete in One Volume, post Svo, price 7s 6d, cloih 





pe 


MACMILLAN AND C0.’S NEW PUBLICATIONg 


NEW POEMS by MATTHEW ARNOLD, late Pro. 


fessor of Poetry ia the University of Oxford. Extra fcap. 8yo, cloth gilt, as 64, 
[Zmmediately, 


THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: PYM, CROy. 


WELT, and PITT. A Course of Lectures on the Political History of Englanj, 
By Gotpwin Saitu. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s 6d. C This day, 


PEOPLES’ EDITION of the SAME. Price 2s. 6d. 


ESSAYS ona LIBERAL EDUCATION. By Various 
Writers. Edited by the Rev. F, W. Farrar, M.A., F.R.S., &e., ae aes 
n the press, 


° 7 

The SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR: Its Antecedents ang 
its Incidents. Bv H. M. Hozrer, F.C.S, F.G.S., Military Correspon lent of the 
Times with the Prussian Army during the German Cumpaign of 1866, With 
numerous Maps and Plans. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, 23s. 

“Mr. Hozier added to the knowledge of military operations, and of languages, 
which he had proved himself to possess, a ready and skilful pen, and excellent 
faculties of observation ani description.... All that Mr. Hozier saw of the great 
eveuts of the war—and he saw a large share of thom—le describes in clear and vivid 
language. "—Saturday Revicw. 

“A highly educated soldier, an eye-witness of many of the events he des -ribes, an} 
possessing unusual opportunities fur verifying and correcting first accounts ang 
impressious, by conversations with prominent actors inthe greit drama; the author 
has succeeded in giving to the world a book which will be read with inte y 
many civiliaus, and protit by all military meu.” —tthenwun. 


The ANCIEN REGIME, as it Existed on the Con. 
tinent béfore the French Revolution. Three Lecture s. By Caaries KINasLey, 
M.A., Professor of Modera History in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, extra gilt, 6s. 


SOCIAL DUTIES: considered with Reference to the 


Organization of Effort in Works of Benevolenca and Public Utility. By a May 
or Business. Feary. 8vo, 4s 6d. 5 


“A good little book upon an important topic."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The DANVERS PAPERS: an Invention. By the 
sae of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe." Crowa 8yvo, antique binding, gilt leaves, 
4s 6d. 


FINE ART: Chiefly Contemporary. By Wituaw 


MicuakL Rossetti. Crown 8yo, cloth, extra gilt, 103 6d, 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 
LA LYRE FRANCAISE. Selected and arranged 


with Notes by Gustave Masson, French Master at Harrow School, Wit 
Porwait of Béranger, engraved by Jeens, 18mo, cloth extra, 43 6d, 


SHIPWRECKS of FAITH. Three Sermons preached 


before the University of Cambridge in May, 1867. By RicuwarRo Cuenevix 
TreNcu, D.UV., Archbishop of Dublin, Feap. 8v¥o, 23 6d. 4 


STUDIES in the GOSPELS. By R. Cuenevic 


Trencu, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Demy 8vo, 103 6d. 


° ° aT 
GLOBE ATLAS of EUROPE. Uniform in Size 
with Macmillan’s “Globe” Series. Coutaining Forty-Eight Coloured _ Maps, 
Plans of London and Paris, and a Copious Index. Strongly bound in half 
morocco, with flexible back, price 93. (Just ready. 
Notick.—This Atlas includes all the Countries of Murope in a series of Forty- 
Fight Maps, drawn on the sume scile, with an Alphabetical Intex to the situation 
of more than 10,000 places; and the relation of the various Maps and Countries to 
each other is detined in a general Key Map. ‘he volume is small exoush fora 

traveller's wailet or for a place on the writing table. 

The identity of-scale in all the Maps facilita‘es the comparison of extent and 
distance, and conveys a just impression of the magnitude of ditlerent « ountries. The 
size Buftices to show the Provincial Divisions, tue Railways and Mein Roads, the 
Principal Rivers ard Mountain Ranges. As a book it can be opaned without tie 
inconvenience which attends the use of a folding map. 

Prans or Lonpon and Paris are added, on scales suTiciently enlarged to 
designate the streets and public buildings. 


MacMILLAN and Co., London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 


First-Class Subscription, 
For a Constant Succession of the Newest Books, 


One Guinea per Annum, commencing at any date. 4 
Terms of Cariiage-Free Subscriptions fur Families and Book Societies in Town ant 
Couutiy will be forwarded on application. 

CHEAP BOOKS.—NOTICE. : 

Purchasers of Books for Public or Private Libraries ane Literary ee 
Merchauts, Shipping Agents, intending I:migrants, and ot ners, are res 26 tu ly 
invited to apply tor the Second Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 
for JULY. Tais Catalogue coutiins more than Que Thousand Popular Books at the 
lowest current prices. 

MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, limited, New Oxford street, London, 

City Olli: e—4 King street, Ul apside, 


— 
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1EW GERMAN DICTIONARY for SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOOL EDITION, unabridged, of BLACKLEY and FRIEDLAND oS 

PRACTICAL GERMAN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-GERMAN DIC LLONARY, is 

now ready, price 7s 6d. 

London: Loxewans avd Co., Paternoster row, E.C. 





London; LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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